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Wuite the law is continually becoming, in this country, more 
and more intricate, and the obstacles to the mastery of it more 
and more formidable to the student, there is, at the same time, an 
almost correspondent multiplication of helps and facilities in the 
acquisition of legal knowledge. Of these means of assisting the 
young, and improving the character of the profession, we shall 
now advert only to the establishment of law-schools by private 
gentlemen of legal eminenve, and of law-professorships in our 
colleges. It is about half a century since the late Judge Reeve 
opened a school for the instruction of students at law, at Litchfield, 
in Connecticut, and adopted the plan of delivering a systematical 
course of lectures. That school, afterwards taught jointly by its 
venerable founder and Mr. Gould, is still maintained, with undi- 
minished reputation and advantage, by the latter gentleman, and 
has, for more than thirty years, been the resort of numerous pupils 
from all parts of the United States. Many of the most eminent 
men of our country, in the several departments of the national 
and state governments, and especially at the bar and on the bench, 
received their legal education, wholly or in part, at this approved 
institution. The reputation and utility of this first successful 
attempt, in the United States, to facilitate the attainment of legal 
science, by stated, methodical. written instruction, intermixed with 
the requisite oral illustration, have contributed much to the estab- 
lishment of other private schools of a similar kind, and to the intro- 
duction into, or connexion with, our public seminaries, of a highly 
improved course of lectures on our general and local jurisprudence. 
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The late chief justice of Connecticut lived to see the extensive 
and extending benefits of the plan to which he gave the first 
impulse; but it is reserved to the hundreds of his grateful auditors, 
who cherish his memory with filial reverence and affection, to 
witness, at no distant day, its wider diffusion, and its more effective 


agency in rstges Sem character and advancing the honor of 


their profession. e confidently anticipate, as the effect of the 
instruction now given by numerous able and learned gentlemen in 
different parts of our country, in private law-schools and in public 
colleges, a bar more generally erudite and profound than heretofore, 
and a gradual retirement of ignorant and impudent pretenders, 
to their merited obscurity and insignificance. We do not mean 
to be understood, that all the schools, to which we have referred, 
afford equal advantages, and promise equally auspicious results ; 
but that all will further the cause of legal education, and produce 
their appropriate fruits. 
Strata jacent passim sua quaéque sub arbore poma. 


Notice was lately taken, in the “ United States Literary Gazette, 


99 ® 


of Judge Reeve’s “Treatise on the Law of Descents,” and of 


“'The Summary of the Law and Practice of Real Actions,” by 
Professor Stearns of Harvard University, as valuable productions, 
for which we are indebted to the establishment of law-schools. 
The treatise of the former gentleman, on “The Domestic Rela- 
tions, Powers of Chancery,” &c., we are informed in his Preface, 
“contains that which for many years had been delivered as lectures 
to pupils.” The lectures of the late Mr. Justice Wilson, delivered 
thirty-seven years ago, while he was professor of law in the college 
of Philadelphia (afterwards united with the University of Pennsy!- 
vania, under the latter title), are, we believe, the first fruits which 
the profession gathered from the stock of law-professorships in 
the American colleges. 'The course, which that learned odlaber 
had prescribed to himself, was never completed; nor do those 
parts of it, which he accomplished, seem to have received the 
corrections that he doubtless would have made, if he had prepared 
them for the press. They come to us with many of the disad- 
vantages which usually attend posthumous publications. They 
were printed in 1804, under the inspection of an editor, who 
thought himself not at liberty to make any alterations in the 
author’s language. With all these circumstances to diminish the 
value of the work, it is, nevertheless, a desirable accession to our 
libraries, and subsequent lecturers have drawn largely from its 





* See vol. i. p. 229, and vol. iii. p. 112. 
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stores. The ardor with which the author cultivated his favorite 
science, and the important services which he rendered to his 
country, entitle him to a most respectful remembrance. 

Mr. Hoffinan, Professor of Law in the University of Maryland, 
published his “ Course of Legal Study” in 1817, by which he 
justly acquired much reputation, and made the members of the 
profession his debtors. From the Law Academy of Philadelphia, 
opened in 1821, the public have received the “ Dissertation on 
the Nature and Extent of the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the 
United States,” by Mr. Du Ponceau, and a “Sketch of the 
National Judiciary Powers exercised in the United States prior 
to the adoption of the Federal Constitution,” by Mr. Sergeant. 
These gentlemen are the presiding officers of that institution; and 
“The United States Literary Gazette” for June last, contains a 
commendatory notice of an academical exercise of one of their 
students. Mr. Du Ponceau’s Dissertation is very creditable to 
his learning and acuteness, and is of high value to the oldest and 
maturest jurisconsults of our country. But, with great submission, 
we must be allowed to question the utility of pressing upon the 
students at law an investigation of “the upper points” of jurispru- 
dence which are discussed in that very able work. Justice requires 
us to add, that it was delivered as a valedictory address to a class. 
It was, with much judgment, we think, reserved for a final lesson. 
We exceedingly doubt, whether any young man, though he may 
have been three years at the feet of Gamaliel, can master those 
topics. ‘They require, as we conceive, that more extensive and 
multifarious knowledge of legal history and principles should be 
applied to the consideration of them, than any pupil can obtain 
during the short novitiate prescribed in our country. Our pro- 
foundest lawyers, including the judges of our highest national 
tribunal, have heretofore differed, and still differ, on these great 
questions. It is not our belief,—however ingeniously they may 
be mooted there,—that the youth of our law-schools will ever be 
competent tantas componere lites. 

We are not without fear, that in some of the institutions, where 
legal education is now sought, the great code of our national 
jurisprudence will receive more than its due share of attention. 
That code. “‘ has now become a solid and magnificent structure, 
and it’seems destined, at no very distant period of time, to cast a 
shade over the less elevated, and perhaps we must add, the less 
attractive and ambitious systems of justice in the several states.” 


‘¢There are several reasons,” says the former chancellor of 
New York, ‘‘ why we may anticipate the still increasing influence 
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of the federal government, and the continual enlargement of the 
national systems of law in magnitude and value. The judiciary of 
the United States has an advantage over many of the state courts 
in the tenure of the office of the judges, and the liberal and stable 

rovision for their support. The United States are, by these means, 
airly entitled to command better talents, and to look for more 
firmness of purpose, greater independence of action, and brighter 
displays of learning. The federal administration of justice has a 
manifest superiority over that of the individual states, in conse- 
quence of the uniformity of its decisions, and the universality of 
their application. Every state court will naturally be disposed to 
borrow light and aid from the national courts, rather than from the 
courts of other individual states, which will probably never be so 
generally respected and understood. The states are multiplying 
so fast, and the reports of their judicial decisions are becoming so 
numerous, that few lawyers will be able or willing to master all the 
intricacies and anomalies of local law, existing beyond the bounda- 
ries of their own state. Twenty-four independent state courts of 
final jurisdiction over the same questions, arising upon the same 
general code of common and of equity law, must necessarily impair 
the symmetry of that code. 

“ The danger to be apprehended is, that students will not have 
the courage to enter the complicated labyrinth of so many systems, 
and that they will, of course, entirely neglect them, and be contented 
with a knowledge of the law of their own state, and the law of the 
United States, and then resort, for further assistance, to the never- 
failing fountains of European wisdom. 

* But, though the national judiciary may be deemed preeminent 
in the weight of its influence, the authority of its decisions, and in 
the attraction of their materials, there are abundant considerations 
to cheer and animate us in the cultivation of our own local law. 
The judicial power of the United States is necessarily limited to 
national objects. The vast field of the law of property, the very 
extensive head of equity jurisdiction, and the principal rights and 
duties which flow from our civil and domestic relations, fall within 
the control, and we might almost say, the exclusive cognizance of 
of the state governments. We look essentially to the state courts 
for protection to all these momentous interests. They touch, in 
their operation, every chord of human sympathy, and control our 
best destinies. It is their province to reward and to punish. Their 
blessings and their terrors will accompany us to the fireside, and 
be ‘in constant activity before the public eye.’ The elementary 
principles of the common law are the same in every state, and 
equally enlighten and invigorate every part of our country. Our 
municipal codes can be made to advance with equal steps with that 
of the nation, in discipline, in wisdom, and in lustre, if the state 
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governments (as they ought in all honest policy) will only render 
equal patronage and security to the administration of justice. The 
true interests, and the permanent freedom of this country require, 
that the jurisprudence of the individual states should be cultivated, 
cherished, and exalted, and the dignity and reputation of the state 
authorities sustained with becoming pride. In their subordinate 
relation to the United States, they should endeavour to discharge 
the duty which they owe to the latter, without forgetting the respect 
which they owe to themselves. In the appropriate language of 
Sir William Blackstone, and which he applied to the people of his 
own country, they should be ‘loyal, yet free; obedient, and yet 
independent.’ ” 

This extract is from the last of that class of publications of 
which we have just spoken, and of which the title stands at the 
head of this article. The author, in 1798, was appointed by 
Governor Jay, an associate justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York. In 1804, he was promoted to the office of chief justice, 
and in 1814, was made chancellor of that State. This last office 
he held until August, 1823, when, by a preposterous provision in 
the constitution of New York, which forbids the exercise of judi- 
cial functions by men more than sixty years old, his country was 
deprived of those official services with which it had been so 
eminently blessed, and by which h® had secured the renown of 
one of the ablest and most accomplished of American jurists. 
The trustees of Columbia, College (New York) thereupon ap- 
pointed him professor of law in that institution, and he resolved, 
to use his own language, to employ the entire leisure, in which 
he found himself, in further endeavours to discharge the debt 
which, according to Lord Bacon, every man owes to his profession. 
The volume before us contains twenty-three lectures, delivered to 
“a collection of interesting young gentlemen,” who placed them- 
selves under his instruction, and is now submitted “ to the notice 
of students, and of the junior members of the profession, for whose 
use they were originally compiled.” 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part comprises 
nine lectures on the Law of Nations; the second, ten lectures on 
the Government and Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United 
States; and the third, four lectures on the various Sources of the 
Municipal Law of the several States. 

We think the First Part is an admirable summary of the most 
important principles of the law of nations. Indeed we have never 
seen so much valuable matter, on this subject, compressed into so 
narrow a compass. Still it is very lucid and intelligible. The 
author evinces an intimate acquaintance with all the best writers, 
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ancient and modern, who have treated on natural and national 
law, and very happily illustrates, from the journals of our conti- 
nental congress, and other historical sources, the sound learning 
which our revolutionary worthies employed in working out the 
deliverance of their country. We extract a passage from the 
eighth lecture, on Treaties, because we esteem it as the orthodox 


faith on a point, which once greatly agitated the politicians of 


this country. 


‘Treaties of peace, when made by the competent power, are 
obligatory upon the whole nation. If the treaty requires the pay- 
ment of money to carry it into effect, and the money cannot be 
raised but by an act of the legislature, the treaty is morally 
obligatory upon the legislature to pass the law, and to refuse it 
would be a breach of public faith. The department of the govern- 
ment that is intrusted by the constitution with the treaty-making 
power, is competent to bind the national faith in its diseretion ; 
for the power to make treaties of peace must be coextensive with 
all the exigencies of the nation, and necessarily involves in it that 
portion of the national sovereignty which has the exclusive direction 
of all diplomatic negociations and contracts with foreign powers. 
All treaties made by that power become of absolute efficacy, be- 
cause they are the supreme law of the land.” p. 155. 


In this connexion, we cite from the second part of this work, 
(Lecture XIII.) two other paragraphs, which we fully approve. 


‘The question, whether a treaty constitutionally made, was 
obligatory upon congress, equally as any other national engagement 
would be, if fairly made by the competent authority ; or whether 
congress had any discretionary power to carry into effect a treaty 
requiring the appropriation of money, or other act to be done on 
their part, or to refuse it their sanction, was greatly discussed in 
congress in the year 1796, and again in 1816. The house of repre- 
sentatives, at the former period, declared, by resolution, that when 
a treaty depended for the execution of any of its stipulations on an 
act of congress, it was the right and duty of the house to deliberate 
on the expediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into 
effect. It cannot be mentioned, at this day, without equal regret 
and astonishment, that such a resolution passed the house of repre- 
sentatives on the 7th of April, 1796. But it was a naked abstract 
claim of right never acted upon; and congress shortly afterwards 
passed a law to carry into effect the very treaty with Great Britain, 
which gave rise to that resolution. President Washington, in his 
message to the house of representatives of the 30th of March, 1796, 
explicitly denied the existence of any such power in congress ; and 
he insisted, that every treaty duly made by the president and senate, 
and promulgated, thenceforward became the law of the land. 
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“ If a treaty be the law of the land. it is as much obligatory upon 
eongress as upon any other branch of the government, or upon the 
people at large, so long as it continues in force and unrepealed. 
The house of representatives are not above the law, and they have 
no dispensing power. They have a right to make and repeal laws, 
provided the senate and president concur; but without such con- 
currence, a law in the shape of a treaty is as binding upon them as 
if it were in the shape of an act of congress, or of an article of 
the constitution, or of a contract made by authority of law. The 
argument in favor of the binding and conclusive efficacy of every 
treaty made by the president and senate, is so clear and palpable, 
that it has probably carried very general conviction throughout 
the community, and this may be now considered as the decided 
sense of public opinion. This was the sense of the house of repre- 
sentatives in 1816, and the resolution of 1796 would not now be 
repeated.” pp. 267, 268. 


In the same lecture, entitled “Of the President,” we find a 
vindication of that clause in our national constitution, which con- 
fides the power of ratifying treaties to the president and senate. 
In the “ North American Review” for October last, there is an 
article on the constitution of the new republic of Colombia, in 
which the writer asserts, that the merit of superior wisdom and 
prudence is due to that constitution, which submits the ratification 
of every treaty to the congress, thereby avoiding the inconsistency 
of giving to one department the declaration of war, and to another 
the power of determining the propriety of continuing it; and 
avoiding also the collision to which it may he feared this distri- 
bution will ultimately give rise. We stiffly withhold our assent to 
such notions, wheresover found and by whomsoever advanced. 
We maintain the faith which we have plighted to our own consti- 
tution, and regard this feature with too much complacency to be 
estranged by the fascination of any youthful rival that solicits an 
admiring gaze at her different conformation. Among the various 
reasons that influence our preference, are the following, taken 
from the book now under review. 


“The president has also the power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the 
senators present concur. 

“Writers on government have differed in opinion as to the nature 
of this power, and whether it be properly, in the natural distribution 
of power, of legislative or executive cognizance. As treaties are 
declared by the constitution to be the supreme law of the land, and 
as, by means of them, new relations are formed, and obligations 
contracted, it might seem te be more consonant to the principles 
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of republican government, to consider the right of concluding 
specific terms of peace as of legislative jurisdiction. This has 
generally been the case in free governments. The determinations 
respecting peace, as well as of war, were made in the public 
assemblies of the nation at Athens and Rome, and in all the Gothic 
governments of Europe, when they first arose out of the rude insti- 
tutions of the ancient Germans. On the other hand, the preliminary 
negotiations which may be required, the secrecy and despatch 
proper to take advantage of the sudden and favorable turn of 
public affairs, seem to render it expedient to place this power in 
the hands of the executive department. The constitution of the 
United States has been influenced by the latter, more than by the 
former considerations, for it has placed this power with the presi- 
dent, under the advice and control of the senate, who are to be 
considered for this purpose in the light of an executive council. 
The president is the constitutional organ of communication with 
foreign powers, and the efficient agent in the conclusion of treaties; 
but the consent of two thirds of the senators present is essential to 
give validity to his negotiations. To have required the acquiescence 
of a more numerous body, would have been productive of delay, 
disorder, imbecility, and, probably, in the end, a direct breach of 
the constitution. The history of Holland shows the danger and 
folly of placing too much limitaiton on the exercise of the treaty- 
making power. By the fundamental charter of the United Provinces, 
peace could not be made without the unanimous consent of the 
provinces; and yet, without multiplying instances, it is sufficient 
to observe, that the immensely important and fundamental treaty 
of Munster, in 1648, was made when Zealand was opposed to it ; 
and the peace in 1661, when Utrecht was opposed. So feeble are 
mere limitations upon paper—mere parchment barriers, when 
standing in opposition to the strong force of public exigency. 

“ The senate of the United States is a body of men most wisely 
selected for the deposit of this power. They are easily assembled, 
are governed by steady systematic views, feel a due sense of 
national character, and can act with promptitude and firmness.” 
pp. 266, 267. : 

The Second Part of this work contains a historical sketch of 
the American Union, and a comprehensive view of the three great 
departments of the national government, with a very lucid expo- 
sition of the judicial constructions that have been given of the 
constitutional powers of the several branches of that government. 
We intended to institute a comparison of this part of the volume 
with Mr. Sergeant’s publication on Constitutional Law; but our 
contracted limits will hardly allow us to pursue that course. We, 
therefore, reuounce our former intention, and proceed to say, that 
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Professor Kent has, in our judgment, made an excellent abstract 
of the decisions of our national courts on these most interesting 
and important points. Whoever has examined his judgments, 
while he adorned the bench of New York, cannot have failed to 
admire the elegance as well as the learning and ability of his 
historical deductions. We think he is equally fortunate in his 
efforts of a similar kind, in the lectures on the jurisprudence of 
the United States. We quote some of the concluding remarks in 
the nineteenth lecture. 


*‘T have now finished the second general division of this course 
of lectures relating to the government and constitutional juris- 
prudence of the United States. Though I have considered the 
subject in a spirit of free and liberal inquiry, as the series of deci- 
sions in the federal courts have been brought under examination, 
I have uniformly felt, and it has been my invariable disposition to 
inculcate, a strong sentiment of deference and respect for the judi- 
cial authorities of the union. No point or question of any moment, 
touching the construction of the powers of the government, and 
which has received an authoritative determination, has been 
intentionally omitted. There are several important constitutional 
questions which remain yet to be settled ; but, if we recur back to 
the judicial annals of the United States for the last thirty years, we 
shall find that many of the most interesting discussions which had 
arisen, and which were of a nature to affect deeply the tranquillity 
of the nation, have auspicieusly terminated. 

“The definition of direct taxes within the intendment of the 
constitution ; the extent of the power of congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several states; the 
power to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies; the power of congress over 
the militia of the states; their power of exclusive legislation over 
districts and ceded places; the mass of implied powers incidental 
to the express powers of congress, such as the power to institute 
and protect an incorporated bank, to lay a general and indefinite 
embargo, and to give to the United States, as a creditor, priority 
of payment, have all received elaborate discussion in the Supreme 
Court, and they have, to a certain extent, been ascertained and 
defined by judicial decisions. So, also, the extent of the constitu- 
tional prohibitions upon the states, not to pass ex post facto laws; 
and not to pass laws impairing the obligation of contracts; and not 
to impede or control by taxes, or grants, or any other exercise of 
power, the lawful authorities, or institutions, or rights and privileges 
depending on the constitution and laws of the United States, has 
been explored and declared by a series of determinations, which 
have contributed in an eminent degree to secure and consolidate 
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the union, and to elevate the dignity and enlarge the influence of 
the national government. 

“The power of the president to remove all executive officers at 
his will and pleasure, has been settled, not indeed judicially, but 
perhaps as effectually, by the declared sense of the legislature, and 
the uniform acquiescence and practice of the government. The 
absolute and uncontrolable efficacy of the treaty-making power, has 
also been definitively established, after a struggle against it on the 
part of the house of representatives, which at one time threatened 
to disturb the very foundations of the constitution. 

“The comprehensive claims of the judicial power, as being 
coextensive with all casés that can arise under the constitution, 
and laws, and treaties of the union, have been powerfully and 
successfully vindicated. The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, controlling and causing to bow to its supremacy, the highest 
courts of justice in the several states; the extensive sway of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; the character of the parties 
necessary to give cognizance to the federal courts; the faith and 
credit which are to be given in each state to the records and judi- 
cial proceedings in every other state; the sovereignty of congress 
over all its territories, without the bounds of any particular state ; 
and the entire and supreme authority of all the constitutional 
powers of the nation, when coming in collision with any of the 
residuary or asserted powers of the states, have all been declared 
(as we have seen in the course of these lectures) by an authority 
which claims our respect and obedience.” 413—415, 

Our readers, we trust, will unite with us in saying, with the 
author of this work, that “ we cannot conceive of any thing more 
grand and imposing in the whole administration of human Justice, 
than the spectacle of the Supreme Court sitting in solemn judgment 
upon the conflicting claims of the national and state sovereignties, 
and tranquillizing all jealous and angry passions, and binding to- 
gether this great confederacy of states in peace and harmony, by 
the ability, the moderation, and the equity of its decisions.” 

The senators of the United States are, by the constitution, ta 
be chosen by the legislatures of the states, and the several legis- 
latures are authorized to prescribe the manner of holding elections 
for these officers. It is the opinion of the author of these lectures, 
that the constitution meant not the members of the legislature per 
capita, but the legislature in the true technical sense, being the 
two houses acting in their separate and organized capacities, with 
the ordinary constitutional right of negative on each other’s pro- 
ceedings. This, he says, was a contemporary exposition of the 
constitution, maintained in'the well known letters of the Federal 
Farmer, who surveyed that instrument with a jealous and scru- 
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tinizing eye. Yet it has been the practice in New York (and we 
believe also in Rhode Island and Delaware) to choose senators by 
a joint vote of the two houses ; and this construction has probably 
been too long settled by the recognition of senators thus elected, 
to be now disturbed. ‘The senate of the United States, it will 
be recollected, are the sole judges of the election of their own 
members. 

The following passage, from the thirteenth lecture, respecting 
the election of a president of the United States, will not be 
deemed inopportune. 


“The mode of his appointinent presented one of the most difficult 
and momentous questions that could have occupied the deliberations 
of the assembly which framed the constitution ; and if ever the tran- 
quillity of this nation is to be disturbed, and its peace jeopardized, 
by a struggle for power among themselves, it will be upon this very 
subject of the choice of a president. This is the question that is 
eventually to test the goodness, and try the strength of the consti- 
tution ; and if we shall be able, for half a century hereafter, to 
continue to elect the chief magistrate of the union with discretion, 
moderation, and integrity, we shall undoubtedly stamp the highest 
value on our national character, and recommend our republican 
institutions, if not to the imitation, yet certainly to the esteem and 
admiration of the more enlightened part of mankind. The expe- 
rience of ancient and modern Europe has been unfavorable to the 
practicability of a fair and peaceable popular election of the execu- 
tive head of a great nation. It has been found impossible to guard 
the election from the mischiefs of foreign intrigue and domestic 
turbulence, from violence or corruption; and mankind have gen- 
erally taken refuge from the evils of popular elections in hereditary ° 
executives, as being the least evil of the two. The most recent 
and remarkable change of this kind occurred in France in 1804, 
when the legislative body changed their elective into an hereditary 
monarchy, on the avowed ground that the competition of popular 
elections led to corruption and violence. And it is a curious fact 
in European history, that, on the first partition of Poland in 1773, 
when the partitioning powers thought it expedient to foster and 
confirm all the defects of its wretched government, they sagaciously 
demanded of the Polish diet, that the crown should continue elective. 
This was done for the very purpose of keeping the door open for 
foreign intrigue and influence. Mr. Paley condemns all elective 
monarchies, and he thinks nothing is gained by a popular choice 
worth the dissentions, tumults, and interruptions of regular indus- 
try, with which it is inseparably attended. I am not called upon 
to question the wisdom or policy of preferring hereditary to elective 
monarchies among the great nations of Europe, where different 
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orders and ranks of society are established, and large masses of 
property accumulated in the hands of single individuals, and where 
ignorance and poverty are widely diffused, and standing armies are 
necessary to preserve the stability of the government. The state of 
society and of property in this country, and our moral and political 
habits, have enabled us to adopt the republican principle, and. to 
maintain it hitherto with illustrious success. It remains to be seen 
whether the checks which the constitution has provided against 
the dangerous propensities of our system will ultimately prove 
effectual. The election of a supreme executive magistrate for a 
whole nation, affects so many interests, addresses itself so strongly 
to popular passions, and holds out such powerful temptations to 
ambition, that it necessarily becomes a strong trial to public virtue, 
and even hazardous to the public tranquillity.” pp. 255, 257. 


The Third Part of this book is occupied by lectures on Statute 
Law, the Reports of Judicial Decisions, the principal Publica- 
tions on the Common Law, and a sketch of the history of the 
Civil Law. 

We make no apology for the length of the extracts which we 
have made from this elegant and valuable publication. Indeed 
we know not how our pages could be better filled. We shall 
finish with a passage from the conclusion of the twenty-first 
lecture. 


“T have now finished a succinct detail of the principal reporters ; 
and when the student has been thoroughly initiated in the elements 
of legal science, I would strongly recommend them to notice. The 
old cases prior to the year 1688, need only be occasionally con- 
sulted, and the leading decisions in them examined. Some of 
them, however, are to be deeply explored and studied, and particu- 
larly those cases and decisions which have spread their influence 
far and wide, and established principles which lie at the founda- 
tions of English jurisprudence. Such cases have stood the scrutiny 
of contemporary judges, and been illustrated by succeeding artists, 
and are destined to guide and control the most distant posterity. 
The reports of cases since the middle of the last century, ought, 
in most instances, to be read in course, and they will conduct the 
student over an immense field of forensic discussion. They con- 
tain that great body of the commercial law, and of the law of 
contracts, and of trusts, which governs at this day. They are 
worthy of being studied even by scholars of taste and general 
literature, as being authentic memorials of the business and man- 
ners of the age in which they were composed. Law reports are 
dramatic in their plan and structure. They abound in pathetic 
incident, and displays of deep feeling. They are faithful records 
of those ‘little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind,’ 
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that fill up the principal drama of human life; and which are 
engendered by the love of power, the appetite for wealth, the 
allurements of pleasure, the delusions of self-interest, the melan- 
choly perversion of talent, and the machinations of fraud. They 
give us the skilful debates at the bar, and the elaborate opinions 
on the bench, delivered with the authority of oracular wisdom. 
‘They become deeply interesting, because they contain true por- 
traits of the talents and learning of the sages of the law. We 
should have known but very little of the great mind and varied 
accomplishments of Lord Mansfield, if we had not been possessed 
of the faithful reports of his decisions. It is there that his title to 
the character of ‘founder of the commercial law of England’ is 
verified. A like value may be attributed to the reports of the 
decisions of Holt, Hardwicke, Willes, Wilmot, De Grey, Camden, 
Thurlow, Kenyon, Sir William Scott, and many other illustrious 
names, which will be as immortal as the English law. 

“Nor is it to be overlooked as a matter of minor importance, 
that the judicial tribunals have been almost uniformly distinguished 
for their immaculate purity. Every person well acquainted with 
the contents of the English reports, must have been struck with the 
unbending integrity and lofty morals with which the courts were 
inspired. I do not know where we-could resort, among all the 
volumes of human compositions, to find more constant, more tran- 
quil, and more sublime manifestations of the intrepidity of conscious 
rectitude. If we were to go back to the iron times of the Tudors, 
and follow judicial history down from the first page in Dyer to the 
last page of the last reporter, we should find the higher courts of 
civil judicature, generally, and with rare exceptions, presenting 
the image of the sanctity of a temple, where truth and justice 
seem to be enthroned and to be personified in their decrees.” pp. 
462, 463. 

Another volume is wanting,” says the author, “to embrace all 
the material parts of the lectures which have been composed,” and 
he intimates an intention of preparing it for the press, during the 
present year, unless it should be apprehended that it “ would be 
trespassing too far on the patience and indulgence of the public.” 
We know of but one way in which that learned gentleman can 
trespass on the public patience—and that is, by withholding much 
longer the elementary treatises on the law of property, of personal 
rights, and of commercial contracts, which, he informs us, are 
destined to fill the next volume. 

When we contemplate the present advanced state of jurispru- 
dence in this country and in Sicienl, together with the improve- 
ments in legal education, and recur to Fulbeck’s “ Directory to 
the Study of the Law,” published in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
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Sir Henry Spelman’s affecting description of the distress with 
which he was overborne at his first entrance upon the course of 
professional reading prescribed to him, we shall not be inclined 
to complain, “that the former days were better than these.” 
On the contrary, we may each, in regard to this subject, well 
adopt the language of Ovid ; 
“Prisca juvent alios : ego me nunc denique natum 
Gratulor: hec etas moribus apta meis. 
Non, quia nunc terre lentum subducitur aurum, 
Lectaque diverso littore concha venit : 
Nec, quia decrescunt effosso marmore montes ; 
Nec, quia cerulee mole fugantur aque ; 


Sed quia cultus adest ; nec nostros mansit in annos 
Rusticitas priscis illa superstes avis.” 


The Rivals of Acadia, an Old Story of the New World. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 12mo. pp. 270. 


Great is the debt of gratitude which the readers of novels 
owe to the author of “ Waverley,” founded not only on the rich 
sources of entertainment with which he has supplied them in his 
own matchless writings, but in a certain degree on the happy 
influence his example has shed upon the productions of other 
writers. ‘The popular taste in this department of literature has 
undergone a most essential alteration at the hands of this great 
master, and calls for a different style of composition from that so 
long in favor with readers of sensibility. Instead of the sickly 
sentimentalism, and die-away scenes and characters of the old 
novel, we require now some vigor of style, and personages who 
shall bear a decent resemblance to real flesh and blood, and behave 
themselves as human beings would probably do in like circum- 
stances. This healthful state of things we attribute mainly to the 
Waverley novels, and we venture to say, that no reader of these 
works is likely to retain a relish for the mawkish stuff which has 
turned the heads of many discreet persons, as well as simple ones, 
in times past. The Porters, Roches, and others of that school, 
must conform to this change of taste, or hang their harps upon the 
willows. Well may one of them exclaim, in a tone of despon- 
dency quite characteristic of the family, ‘“‘O when shall I regain 
my orbit of peace and glory!” * 

The union of history with fiction is another feature of the novel of 
the present day. The propriety of this alliance has been doubted 





* Motto of “ Honor O'Hara.” 
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and denied by many writers; but, for ourselves, while we can 
have so good illustrations of historical events and characters as we 
are presented with in many of the Waverley novels, ‘ Brambletye 
House,” and others of this class, we shall not regret very sensibly 
an occasional anachronism, or a slight transposition of facts, nor 
think that the genius of history has any good cause of complaint. 
It is of little importance to the novel-reader, whether Charles II. 
was really concealed at Woodstock, or whether the events de- 
scribed by the novelist as having taken place there, ever actually 
occurred ; it is enough for him that the magic powers of the author 
of “ Waverley” have consecrated the spot, by associating with it 
characters and events of the deepest interest ; and if any of this 
interest is borrowed from the elevated rank which some of the 
personages sustain on the historian’s page, the debt is amply 
repaid by the new attractions which the novelist imparts to that 
portion of history. 

We are glad to find, that the writers of our own country are 
following, magno intervallo it may be, the example of this great 
master, in combining real with fictitious events. We believe 
that by this means a much stronger interest may be excited in 
relation to the early history of this country, than has heretofore 
existed. Something has been already done by accomplished 
writers among us, and we hope that such will continue their 
labors, and shed new light on the patriarchal character and man- 
ners of our forefathers. 

The volume before us is a favorable specimen of this class of 
productions, the author having succeeded im interweaving, in a 
very agreeable manner, certain historical events with a tale of no 
ordinary interest. We know not whether this work is a coup essai 
of its writer, as has been suggested ; but we must confess, that its 
pages have afforded us a good degree of gratification. There are 
no glaring defects of style or diction, such as we have noticed 
in some other similar productions. ‘The language is throughout 
simple and well chosen, adapted to propel the reader with a 
gentle and untiring velocity through scenes of great beauty and 
interest. A considerable degree of power is occasionally shown, 
but the general tenor of the book is quiet and even. ‘There is a 
freshness in the description of natural scenery, which presents its 
subjects with great distinctness before the eye, and enables one 
to identify them easily with nature itself. Any one who has 
enjoyed a summer visit ‘to the green islands on the coast of 
Maine, will acknowledge the truth and justness of the author’s 
picture of them, while others might suspect him of giving a false 
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and romantic coloring to scenes of sterility and dreariness. Such 
have yet to learn, that the brief summer enjoyed by our Eastern 
brethren clothes their land, and more especially the fine islands 
which are clustered on its coast, in a verdure more vivid and 
more delightful to the eye, than the sunny fields of the South 
ever exhibit. 

The historical parts of the “ Rivals of Acadia” relate to the 
dissensions of two celebrated French colonists, D’Aulney and 
La Tour, between whom the extensive province of Acadia was 
divided. D’Aulney ruled the territory lying west of the river St. 
Croix ; but, dissatisfied with this allotment, he endeavoured to 
dispossess La 'Tour of jus government, situated east of that river. 
The former fixed his head-quarters at a fort near the mouth of 
the Penobscot, the latter at St. John’s, in the present province of 
New Brunswick. The colonists of Massachusetts Bay did not 
openly favor either party, but evidently leaned to the side of La 
Tour, for no other reason, perhaps, than that he was professedly a 
Hugonot. His sincerity in this particular was regarded, however, 
as somewhat doubtful. In the summer of 1643, during the admin- 
istration of Governor Winthrop, La Tour came to Boston in a large 
armed vessel, the crew of which were protestants of Rochelle. 
He had the year before sent his lieutenant to conciliate the good 
opinion of the colonists, and prepare them for the demand he 
now made of supplies to enable him to carry on the war against his 
enemy, D’Aulney. The first chapter of the “ Rivals of Acadia,” 
contains a pretty faithful account of his visit, as recorded by some 
of the old writers. The first appearance of so large a vessel under 
strange colors excited great consternation among the good people of 
the infant metropolis, more especially as the fort on Castle Island 
was entirely destitute of men to defend it, and the worthy governor 
himself was with his family on one of the islands. Moreover, a 
pleasure boat, filled with some of the most valued citizens, was 
scudding gaily across the harbor at the very moment of the French 
ship’s arrival, and a boat was seen despatched from her in pursuit 
of the pleasure party, apparently with hostile intentions. Three 
“ shallops” were immediately filled with men, and sent down the 
harbor. It soon appeared, however, that there was no cause of 
alarm. La Tour’s lieutenant had espied in the pleasure boat, a 
geatleman to whose hospitality he had been indebted -in his last 
year’s visit, and forthwith ordered out one of the ship’s boats for 
the purpose of joining the party. The result of La Tour’s visit 
to Boston was the enlistment of about eighty volunteers, who 
accompanied him to St. John’s; but the colonists as a people, 
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declined taking part in his disputes with D’Aulney. Liberty to 
enlist volunteers was the only favor ine obtained. ‘The small force 
he raised in this manner, was commanded by Arthur Stanhope 
(according to our story), a young Englishman, who had held a 
commission in the navy of his country, of which he was deprived 
on the score of his father’s puritanism. La Tour, on arriving at 
St. John’s, learns that D’Aulney, taking advantage of his absence, 
had appeared with his fleet before the fort, and demanded its 
surrender ; but, meeting a warm reception from Madame de la 
Tour, who heroically assumed the command in the absence of her 
husband, he was so far unsuccessful. Before landing, La Tour 
waits in anxious suspense to obtain exact information respect- 
ing the operations of his rival; in the mean time, his lieutenant, 
De Valette, ventures on shore, and disguises himself as an Indian, 
where he meets with the page of Madame de la Tour, who detects 
his disguise, and furnishes the desired information respecting the 
safety of the fort. De Valette had another object in view in 
making this visit; it related to a lovely niece of Madame, who 
resided with her, and had captivated the heart of the lieutenant ; 
the page, whom the dull Frenchman did not discover to be the 
pretty demoiselle herself in disguise, laughingly assured him, that 
she had left the fort. 

D’Aulney returns to Penobscot as soon as he hears of the 
arrival of La Tour, whither he is pursued by Stanhope and De 
Valette. On the return of*these young officers, Monsieur de la 
Tour introduces Stanhope to Madame and her beautiful niece. 
De Valette had kindly warned Stanhope, that he could * ill brook 
a rival” in relation to the latter lady; but, alas! his warning voice 
fell all too late on the ear of the young Englishman. Stanhope 
and Lucie de Courcy did not now meet for the first time, and 
the poor lieutenant was duinbfounded on observing the evident 

leasure with which they saw each other. As she arose to offer 
fim her hand with an assumed air of frankness, she “ could not 
disguise a certain consciousness, which sent the tell-tale blood to 
her cheeks.” The following conversation takes place between 
the “rivals” soon after this interview. 


“*Then you do not think Mademoiselle de Courcy very beauti- 
ful?’ asked De Valette, detaining Stanhope a moment after the 
family had retired. ‘Not exactly beautiful,’ replied Stanhope ; 
though she bas,—what is in my opinion far more captivating,— 
grace, spirit, and intelligence, with beauty enough, | allow, to 
render her—’ ‘Quite irresistible, you would say!’ interrupted 

VOL. II. 13 
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De Valette; ‘but in good truth, I care not to hear you finish the 
sentence with such a lover-like panegyric!’ ‘ Your admiration 
of her is very exclusive,’ said Stanhope, smiling ; ‘ but you should 
not ask an opinion, which you are not willing to hear candidly 
expressed.’ ‘I have no fear of the truth,’ answered De Valette ; 
‘and, after a voluntary absence of two years, on your part, | can 
scarcely suspect you of feeling a very tender interest in the lady.’ 
‘Your inference is not conclusive,’ returned Stanhope; ‘and I 
should much doubt the truth of that love or friendship, which could 
not withstand the trial of even a more prolonged absence.’ ‘fF 
suspect there are few who would bear that test,’ said De Valette, 
who evidently wished to penetrate the real sentiments of Stanhope; 
‘and one must have perseverance indeed, who can remain constant 
to Lucie, through all her whims and disguises.’ ‘Her gaiety 
springs from a light and innocent heart,’ replied Stanhope, ‘and 
only renders her more piquant and interesting; but, speaking of 
disguises, how long, may | ask, has she played the pretty page, 
and for what purpose was the character assumed?’ ‘It was at the 
suggestion of Madame de la Tour, I believe, and Lucie’s love of 
frolic induced her readily to adopt it. You know the fort was 
seriously threatened before our return; and Madame de la Tour, 
who had few around her in whom she could confide, found her 
little page extremely useful in executing divers commissions, which, 
in her feminine attire, could not have been achieved with equal 
propriety.’ ‘I do not think a fondness for disguise is natural to her,’ 
said Stanhope; ‘though she seems to have supported her borrowed 
character with considerable address.’” pp. 83, 84. 


Lucie de Courcy, deprived of her parents in her infancy, had 
been brought up under the care of her aunt, Madame Rossville, 
who, on the death of her husband, came to reside in the north of 
England, near the elder Mr. Stanhope. 


“The strict Hugonot principles of the French lady interested 
the rigid Puritan, and led to a friendly intimacy between the two 
families. Arthur Stanhope had then just retired from his profession, 
and the chagrin and disappointment, which at first depressed his 
spirits, gradually yielded to the charm which led him daily to the 
house of Madame Rossville. Constant intercourse and familiar 
acquaintance strengthened the influence, which Lucie’s sweetness 
and vivacity had created, and he soon loved her with the fervor 
and purity of a young and unsophisticated heart. Yet he loved in 
silence; for his future plans were frustrated, his ambitious hopes 
were blighted ; a writ of proscription and banishment hung over his 
father’s house, and what had he to offer to one endowed by nature 
and fortune with gifts, whieh ranked her with the proudest and 
the noblest in the land!” pp. 86, 87. 
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On the death of Madame Rossville, Lucie returned to France, 
and joined the family of La Tour. Stanhope being compelled to 
follow the fortunes of his father to America, thus lost sight of her, 
until the unexpected meeting at St. John’s. He was now not 
without his anxieties on the score of De Valette, and circum- 
stances at first tend to confirm his suspicions that his suit was not 
unfavorably received by Lucie. He was the nephew of La Tour, 
and, of course, powerfully recommended by this connexion, as 
well as by the wishes of her guardians, to her choice. ‘ Young, 
handsome, and agreeable, he confessed himself her lover, and what 
influence had he, or might he not obtain, over her affections!” 
While engaged in these reflections at the hour of midnight, 


‘The meditations of Stanhope were suddenly interrupted by the 
loud barking of a dog, which lay in his kennel below the window ; 
and it was presently answered by a low, protracted whistle, that in- 
stantly quelled the vigilant animal’s irritation. Arthur mechanically 
raised his head, to ascértain who was intruding on the silence of 
that lonely hour, and saw a figure approaching with quick, light 
footsteps, which a glance assured him was De Valette. He was 
already near the building, and soon stopped beneath a window, in 
a projecting angle, which he appeared to examine with great atten- 
tion. Arthur felt a painful suspicion, that this casement belonged 
to Lucie’s apartment, and, as it was nearly opposite to his own, he 
drew back to avoid being observed, though he watched, with 
intense interest, the motions of De Valette. The young French- 
man applied a flute to his lips, and played a few notes of a lively 
air; then, suddenly breaking off, he changed the measure into one 
so soft and plaintive, that the sounds seemed to float, like aerial 
harmony, upon the stillness of the night. He paused, and looked 
earnestly towards the window ; the moon shone brightly against it, 
but all was quiet within, and around, while he sang in a clear and 
manly voice, the following serenade ; 


Awake, my love! the moon on high 

Shines in the deep blue, arched sky, 

And through the clustering woodbine peeps, 
To seek the couch where Lucie sleeps. 


Awake, my love! for see, afar, 

Shines soft and bright, the evening star; 
But, oh! its brightest beams must die, 
Beneath the light of Lucie’s eye. 


Awake, my love! dost thou not hear 
The nightbird’s carol, wild and clear? 
But not its sweetest notes detain 

When Lucie breathes her sweeter strain. 
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Awake, my love! the fragant gale 
Steals odors from yon spicy vale ; 

But can the richly perfumed air 
With Lucie’s balmy breath compare ? 


Awake, my love! for all around, 
With beauty, pleasure, hope, is crowned ; 
But hope nor pleasure dawn on me 
Till Lucie’s graceful form I see.” 
pp- 92, 93. 

We have extracted these passages as likely to convey a just 
notion of the style of the more tender parts of the story. It is 
almost needless to add, that so respectable a heroine as Lucie de 
Courcy, was true to her first love, and that the most devoted 
attentions of the gay De Valette were not able to win her from it. 
The open and decided opposition of Monsieur de la ‘Tour and 
his lady, the guardians of Lucie, to her choice of Stanhope, 
presented a more serious obstacle to their union. ‘This difficulty 
was, however, removed in part by the death of Madame de la 
Tour, whose delicate frame, unused to the rigors to which she 
had been exposed by her residence at St. John’s, finally yielded 
before them ; and thus Lucie was “ deprived of the only relative 
with whom she could claim connexion and sympathy.” No longer 
a minor, she was released from the legal authority of La Tour, 
whose bad faith in the management of her fortune rendered his 
consent of little moment to the youthful parties. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a hasty outline of the story 
of the “ Rivals of Acadia.” We regret to say, that, in sketch- 
ing the puritanical manners of those times, the author has not 
attempted much. ‘There is a Scotch Presbyterian, it is true, 
connected with the family of La Tour, the Rev. Mr. Broadhead ; 
but he is a dull personage, without a single quality to excite the 
attention of the reader. ‘The family cart-horse might have been 
made as much of, with little more trouble on the part of the author. 
In the conversations of the Puritans, detailed in the former part 
of the book, on the arrival of La Tour at Boston, there is little 
that is characteristic. ‘The elder Stanhope does indeed quote an 
apt text, likening his son to “ Jehoshaphat when he was tempted 
by a lying spirit to join with Ahab, an idolator, against Ramoth- 
Gilead,”—a text which the reader will find in a note of Hutch- 
inson’s as actually used in relation to this subject; but with this 
exception, scripture is never appealed to by the disputants, and 
they are Puritans only in name. 

We ought, perhaps, to take some notice of the mysterious 
Father Gilbert, a catholic priest, who proves to be the father of 
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Lucie; but we cannot say that his story interested us much, 
savoring so strongly of the romantic or improbable. There are 
some occasions, however, in which he is very useful, as a sort of 
spy on the movements of D’Aulney; which, by the way, is a little 
strange for a popish priest, considering that La Tour was a pro- 
fessed protestant, and D’Aulney a rigorous catholic. That we 
may not be accused of treating the mysterious gentleman with 
too little ceremony, we will extract the best written description 
that we can find of his remarkable appearance. It is when Stan- 
hope was anxiously looking out for some intelligence respecting 


La Tour. 


“Tn the midst of this perplexity, he observed a boat at some 
distance, slowly approaching the eastern extremity of Mount Desert 
Island. Stanhope waited impatiently to hail the person who occu- 
pied it. But, instead of making the nearest point, he suddenly 
tacked his boat, and bore off from the shore, apparently intending 
to double a narrow headlead, which projected into the bay. 

“« The little skiff moved slowly on its course, as if guided by an 
idle or unskilful hand, and the oars were dipped so lightly and 
leisurely, that they scarce dimpled the waves, or moved the boat 
beyond the natural motion of the tide. The earliest blush of 
morn was spreading along the eastern sky, and faintly tinged the 
surface of the deep; and, as Arthur watched the progress of the 
boat, his attention was arrested by the peculiar appearance of the 
occupant, who, on drawing nearer the headland, raised himself 
from a reclining posture, and stood erect, leaning, with one hand, 
on an upright oar, while he employed the other in lightly steering 
the boat. His tall figure, habited in the dark garments of a Romish 
priest, which floated loosely on the air, gave him, as he moved upon 
the solitary deep, a wild and almost supernatural appearance. His 
face was continually turned towards the shore, and, at times, he 
bowed his head, and folded his hands across his breast, as if 
absorbed in mental devotion, or engaged in some outward service 
of his religion. Arthur could not mistake the person of Father 
Gilbert.” p. 151. 


We are not sure that the extracts we have made are the best 
adapted to convey a favorable impression of the book. There 
are some portions characterized by greater force and more 
spirited scenes, which some readers might find more to their taste 
than the simple tale of cherished affection displayed by Stanhope 
and Lucie. Of this character are the captivity of La Tour, who 
falls into the power of his deadly enemy and rival, Monsieur 
D’Aulney ; the interviews that take place between the hostile and 
exasperated chiefs; and the liberation of La Tour by the secret 
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agency of the lady D’Aulney, who heroically forgets her duty to 
her husband in compassion for an old lover,—such was La Tour 
to her,—whose life was in jeopardy. But our limits will not admit 
of a further analysis of the volume, and we shall have accomplished 
the object of this article, if we succeed in drawing the attention of 
our readers to a work not unworthy of their perusal. 


Universal Geography, or a Description of all the Parts of the 
World, on a New Plan, according to the Great Natural Di- 
visions of the Globe, patente | with —— es 
and Elementary Tables. By M. Mautre-Brun. Improved 
by the addition of the most recent information, derived from 
various sources. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 


Orbis situm aggredior, impeditum opus et facundie minime 
capax, was the complaint of Mela, when the Baltic, the Caspian, 
and the Atlantic were the barriers which neither Grecian com- 
merce, nor Roman arms, had ever passed. And now that Diaz 
has crossed the line, without singeing a hair or blackening his skin; 
that Columbus has traversed the ocean, which so long and so 
vainly courted the sails of the timid mariner, and in the few and 
simple, but sublime words of his epitaph, 

A Castilla y a Leon 

Nuevo mundo dié Colon; 
that Magellan has penetrated yet farther, to a world which neither 
poets nor philosophers ever foretold; that “many have gone to 
and fro, and knowledge has been increased ;” it is indeed an opus 
impeditum, a work of labor and difficulty to describe the world 
and its wonders. 

But, notwithstanding the progress which has been made, in 
modern times, in exploring the globe, and the superiority of our 
geography to that of the ancients, in local extent and scientific 
accuracy, we are not yet in a condition to prepare a complete 
geographical system. ‘The greater portion of the surface of the 
earth, not to speak of “unsunned heaps” of treasure yet hidden, 
in the central cavity, from all but one prophetic eye, is but im- 
perfectly known; and a very large part of it is not known at all. 

M. Malte-Brun has long been distinguished as an able and 
learned geographers For many years editor of the ‘ Annales 
des Voyages,” familiar with the sciences, and with the history of 
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man, he united all the qualifications necessary for his great under- 
taking ; clear and simple in the more abstruse portions of the 
work, he often decorates the results of fifteen years of geographi- 
cal labor with the lighter graces of style. It is not our purpose 
to follow him through all the details of his plan, but to exaraine 
here and there some striking excellence, to point out some 
remarkable peculiarity, and to convey some idea of the variety 
and extent of his labors. 

Preliminary to the particular descriptions of local geography, are 
twenty-three books devoted to the general theory of geography. 
The six first of these treat of the astronomical and mathematical 
portions of the theory; the sixteen next of physical, and the last 
of political geography. ‘The earth is first considered as a planet, 
floating in space, and revolving amidst a universe of other worlds ; 
its relations to the sun and moon, which determine its seasons, its 
days, and nights, and months, are explained ; its figure and size 
are determined, as far as they have been fixed by the-different 
measurements, from that of Eratosthenes to the great work of 
Delambre, Mechain, and Biot. The four remaining books of 
mathematics are occupied with the explanation of the construction 
and use of globes, and of the different projections and develope- 
ments of maps, whether geographical, hydrographical, political, 
physical, or military. 

The subject of the sixteen succeeding books is physical geog- 
raphy. It is truly observed by the author, that “ Physical 
geography makes us feel the limits of our powers. We have 
ascertained the dimensions of the sun; we know the laws of 
gravity upon the surface of Jupiter; we have measured the eleva- 
tions of the mountains of the moon; even the erratic comets seem 
to submit to the calculations of our astronomers. But the interior 
of that very earth on which we walk, baffles our researches. We 
have never penetrated a two thousandth part of the diameter of 
the globe. Nay, even the very surface of the earth is not known 
to us throughout its whole extent.” And the reason is obvious, 
when we consider how much the instruments of the empirical 
philosophy are inferior to those of the exact sciences; how far 
calculation outstrips observation; how much sense lags behind 
thought. Yet there is no lack of theories of the earth; of 
architects, who build worlds, as they would blow bubbles; who 
pile “systems on systems,” with the same ease and the same 
success, too, that the infant piles up his tiny tower of cards. 
“ How often,” says the author, “has the term, crystallization, 
been employed to conceal the insignificance of a shallow remark. 
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In the cabinets, almost every thing is crystallized; in nature, 
almost every thing is irregular in its figure.” ‘ Mountains, valleys, 
waters, climates, and tracts of country present themselves to the 
eye under very complicated, and irregular appearances, which it 
is much easier to describe than to bring within exact definitions. 
The grandeur and majesty of nature, defy the subtilty of our 
combinations and the littleness of our rules.” 

Our author’s division and classification of the seas and of the 
Jand are in some respects peculiar; and, besides the merit of 
novelty and ingenuity, are recommended by their great simplicity. 
The ocean he divides into the Great Southeastern Basin and the 
Western Basin. In the first, he includes, I. The Southern Ocean, 
extending round the south pole to a line drawn from Cape Horn, 
along the southern extremity of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
returning by the southern coasts of Van Diemen’s Land and 
New Zealand,—presenting nearly an uninterrupted mass of water. 
IJ. The Great Eastern or Pacific Ocean, which comprises three 
subdivisions, 1. The JVortheastern Ocean, extending from Asia 
to North America; 2. The Great Archipelago, reaching from the 
Marquesas on the east to the Straits of Saieoce on the west, 
and from the Great Southern Ocean on the south, to the North- 
eastern on the north; 3. The Southeastern Ocean, contained 
between the Archipelago and South America. III. The third 
division of this great basin is the Indian Ocean, lying between the 
Archipelago and the Southern Ocean. The second, or Great 
Western Basin, forming a sort of channel between the two conti- 
nents, is divided into 1. The Northern Ocean, lying north of the 
two hemispheres, and extending to a line drawn along the western 
coast of Great Britain, by the Faroe Islands and Iceland ; 2. The 
Atlantic Ocean, from that line to the points where the opposite 
coasts of Brazil and Guinea approach nearest to each other; 
and, 3. The Ethiopic Ocean, lying between the Atlantic and 
the Southern Ocean. The proportion of land in the Northern 
hemisphere to the entire surface of the hemisphere, is 0.419; in 
the Southern, it is only 0.119. 

The phenomena of the air and the water, winds and currents, 
whirlpools and water-spouts, meteors and hurricanes, the deadly 
samiel, the regular monsoon, and the mad tornado, are minutely 
and graphically described. ‘The subtle, but powerful energies of 
electricity, the secret influences of magnetism, the mysterious 
beauties of the aurora borealis, are recounted and explained. The 
colors of the rainbow, and the illusion of the mirage, are merci- 
lessly destroyed. ‘The earth is considered as to its composition, 
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and the wonders of mineralogy and geology are displayed; as 
the abode of organized beings, and the geography of animals and 
vegetables is discussed ; as the habitation of man, and his diver- 
sities of race, language, manners, governments, are pointed out. 
On some of these subjects, there will be those, who will find too 
much science, and those who will find too little. But every 
portion will be full of interest, and crowded with information to 
the majority of readers. We can only notice, further, the two 
books, which close the general theory, on man considered first as 
a physical, and afterwards as a moral and political being. 

The population of the globe has been very differently estimated 
by different writers. In fact, the data, on which all calculations on 
this point are founded, are entirely uncertain. ‘Take China, for 
instance ; one account allows it twenty-seven millions of inhabi- 
tants; another grants seventy millions ; a third crowds it with two 
hundred millions; and a fourth has not scrupled to squeeze three 
hundred and thirty millions within its borders. ‘The most common 
calculation of the sum total of the human race is a milliard, or 
one thousand millions; that of our author, allowing one hundred 
and seventy millions to Europe, fromm three hundred and twenty to 
three hundred and forty millions to Asia, twenty millions to the 
islands of the Great Ocean, seventy millions to Africa, and forty- 
five millions to America, reduces the total number to about six 
hundred and forty or six hundred and fifty millions. 

One of the remarkable discoveries of modern scholars, is the 
& extent of a family of languages, prevailing over nearly all 

estern Asia and Europe, from the Ganges to the Atlantic. To 
this family is given the significant name of the Indo-Germanic 
tongues. It is well known, that the Hindoos and the Europeans 
are classed by physiologists in the same variety, the Caucasian, 
as it is called, and these varieties are formed merely on physical 
considerations, the shape of the head, the color of the hair, &c. 
Now, it appears, that the Sanscrit, or ancient language of Hin- 
dostan, resembles the Greek, Latin, and German, not only in its 
roots, but in its conjugations and declensions; the three ancient 
languages of Persia contain many German words, and their 
grammar is in many points similar to those of the German and 
English languages. The Greek is of the same family, and the 
Latin, it is known, is the daughter of the Aolian dialect. The 
Sclavonic tongues, which include the Polish and the Russian, are 
similar in their declensions, and several other circumstances, to the 
Greek ; while the French, the Italian, the Spanish, the English 
are mixt languages, composed of the different dialects of this 
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extensive family ; over Eastern Asia, beyond the Ganges, the 
monosyllabic languages prevail, totally different from the Indo- 
Germanic languages. More or less deficient in moods, tenses, 
and other grammatical forms, their deficiencies are supplied by 
intonations, gestures, and hieroglyphic writing. 

It is evident, that the common division of the earth into zones, 
is rather of an astronomical, than of a physical nature. The 
polar snows of the frigid zones, and the mild temperature of the 
temperate are fouad within the tropics; and it is the tropical, 
much more than the equatorial regions, which burn with “ torrid 
heat.” ‘The principal properties, which characterize climates, are 
heat, cold, humidity, dryness, and the different combinations of 
these four elements produce four physical climates, and give to 
the four principal constitutions of the human race their peculiar 
characteristics. First, we have the olive complexion, and the 
sanguinary dispositions of the hot and dry climate, such as Arabia 
and the deserts of Africa; here vegetation languishes, and the 
animals are powerful and ferocious, but few. Secondly, there is 
the swarthy skin, and phlegmatic temperament of the hot and 
humid climate, in which vegetables and animals are numerous and 
gigantic, but the moral character of man is almost lost; we find 
examples in Bengal, the coasts of Senegambia, Panama, &c. 
Then follow the white skin, and sanguine temperament, of the 
cold and dry climate, where the animals are active and strong, 
the vegetation sufficiently abundant, and the moral and physical 
man is in his highest perfection; Europe, Asia, and America 
furnish many examples. Lastly, we have the red, copper-colored 
skin and melancholy temperament, the stunted vegetation and 
torpid animals of the cold and humid climate, where man is weak 
and sluggish, and thinks only of defending himself against the 
inclemency of nature. 

Let the reader imagine himself standing on the island-continent, 
if we may be allowed the expression, of New Holland, facing the 
north ; let us suppose, that, like A®neas amidst the ruins of Troy, 
his eyes are cleared from the cloud, 


que nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visus; 


that on his left are seen the shores of Africa, on the north, those 
of Asia, which are extended in the distant view before him; farther 
to the right, scattered over a space of eight thousand miles, lie the 
islands of the great Eastern Basin, forming, in our author’s arrange- 
ment, the third division of the world, under the appropriate name 
of Oceanica. This part of the world, estimated to contain twenty 
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millions of inhabitants, is marked by peculiar features, and deserves 
a separate consideration. The busy Zoophyte builds his coral reef, 
the sand and slime accumulate around it, the winds or the birds, 
those never-tiring agents of a benevolent Providence, transport 
to it the seeds of different grains, “the verdure makes daily 
acquisitions, till the young palm moves its verdant foliage over the 
surface of the waters. Each shallow is converted into an island, 
and each island into a garden. A new Cytherea has emerged from 
the bosom of the enchanted wave. An eternal spring combining 
with an eternal autumn, displays the opening blossoms along with 
the ripened fruit.” In the same manner, the productions of 
volcanoes form the materials of many an “ Eden of the Eastern 
waves.” The climate, the animals, the vegetables of this division, 


are generally similar. ‘The palm and the bread-fruit are found 


in nearly all these islands, while the clove, the nutmeg, and, in 
consequence, the mace, are found in but few. Two races of men 
are found diffused throughout them,—the Malay and the Papuan. 
The Malays, originating from Sumatra or Java, are extended over 
many countries. “ Not only the inhabitants of the maritime part 
of Borneo, Celebes, Luzon, and the Moluccas, are of the Malay 
race, but the tribes of Polynesia, or Eastern Oceanica, seem to 
have the same origin. Although the Marians are five thousand 
five hundred and fifty miles from Easter Island, and Owyhee at 
nearly an equal distance from New Zealand, yet many facts, 
authenticated by numerous observers, force us to regard the fami- 
lies disseminated over this region as having a common origin.” 
The tawny complexion, the long, black hair, the scanty beard, the 
short, robust bod , the round face, high cheek-bones, small nose, 
and black eyes, form the physiognomy of the race. The identity 
of their languages, the similarity of their governments and laws, of 
their amusements and funeral ceremonies, of their religious notions, 
and their divisions into castes, all concur in proving that they must 
have had a common source. 

The second race belonging to Oceanica, are the Papuans, or 
Oceanian Negroes. In many of the islands, they have exclusive 

ssession, as in New Holland, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 

ew Guinea, &c.; in others, they occupy only the interior and 
mountainous regions, having yielded the possession of the coast, 
like the natives of our own continent, to the superiority of a fairer 
race. The brown skin, unlike the jet of the African, the diminu- 
tive size, seldom reaching five feet, the projecting nose, the 
immense lower lip, “ which projects from the lower jaw, to such 
an extent, that the chin makes no part of the face,” are the 
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characteristics of a peculiar race,—a feeble, miserable, abject 
race, as far behind the African, as the African is supposed to be 
behind the European. 

In this portion of the world nature has hitherto done all; but 
it must yet be the theatre of human industry. “The march of 
civilization is far from being terminated ; the wonders we have 
already witnessed, may still be surpassed. The Europeans have 
not confined themselves to the shores of that Atlantic ocean, 
which, immense as it appeared to the Pheenician and the Greek 
navigators, is only an arm of the sea, compared to that great 
ocean, which, under.the names of the Indian, the Pacific, and the 
Eastern, extends from pole to pole. The American navigators 
have already crossed the whole of this aquatic hemisphere ; 
already British colonists have begun to settle the innumerable 
islands, which form, to the southeast of Asia, a third part of 
the world; and Australasia, the most delightful country of the 
globe, will probably, ere many ages pass away, have reached 
the highest pinnacle of civilization. Let another Cadmus carry 
thither that torch of science which enlightens Europe! Let colo- 
nists, fraught with our learning, found a new Greece in Otaheite 
or the Pelew Islands, then those rising grounds, which now pro- 
duce only aromatic herbs, will be covered with towns and palaces; 
bays, now shaded by a forest of palms, will display a forest of 
masts; gold and marble will be extracted from the bowels of the 
earth as yet untouched by the miner; coral and pearls will be 
dragged from the bottom of the sea to enrich the new capitals ; 
and, one day, perhaps, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America will 
find dangerous and successful rivals in countries, whose existence, 
at this moment, scarcely occupies their attention.” 

It would be impossible, if it were desirable, for us to enter into 
the details of the local geography, of which four volumes, con- 
taining an account of Asia, Oceanica, Africa, and America, have 
been translated and published. ‘The next, devoted to Europe, 
has never yet been published in France, and was left unfinished 
by the author at the time of his death. The first volume, con- 
taining a history of geography, has been printed in France; but 
the English and American publishers have reserved it for the last 
volume of their edition. As a specimen of the author’s manner 
of treating this part of the subject, we will subjoin his division of 
Asia. It is distributed into five principal regions. 1. The great 
central plateau, elevated many thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, extending from the Caspian Sea to Lake Baikal, and 
from the sources of the Indus to the wall of China, occupying 
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from fifteen to twenty degrees of latitude, and twice the number 
of longitude, abounding in salt lakes and immense deserts of sand, 
is the first physical region. If we descend over the Himmalahs, 
we enter the milder climate of India, forming the second, or 
Southern Region ; and if, on the contrary, we descend the Altaian 
chain, we enter the third, or Northern Region; leaving the 
plateau to the east, we have the fourth, or Western Region, 
bounded by the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, the Caspian, Black, 
and Mediterranean Seas; bordering on the Pacific, then remains 
the fifth, or Eastern Region. With the same reference to the 
physical nature of the country, the rivers are distributed into those 
of the Northern Declivity, which flow into the Great Northern 
Basin, those of the Eastern, which lose themselves in the Vorthern 
Basin of the Great Ocean, those of the Basin of the Indian Sea, 
of the Caspian, of Aral, &c. In the local descriptions, the features 
of the country, its climate, and its productions, vegetable or animal, 
are first pointed out. We can then proceed to the inhabitants, 
and consider their origin, history, governments, language, religion, 
resources, employments, and character, and consider the reciprocal 
influence of the moral and physical causes, which have governed, 
and still determine their destiny. 

But we must stop. The book should be in every family, and it 
should be studied by every branch of it; the parent and the child 
may equally derive amusement of the most rational kind, and 
information of the most useful nature, from its pages. No one 
should be ignorant of the science of which it treats. If he would 
study man, here is his most authentic history ; if he would look 
up to “ nature’s God,” it is in the benevolent contrivances, the 
infinite diversity, the wonderful compensations, here described, 
that he will find the brightest displays of his perfection. 





The Life and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke, Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Witiiam Orrer, A.M. F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 528. New York. 
Bliss & White, &c. 1827. 


Tue life of Dr. Clarke, the traveller, differs from that of most 
mere scholars in the restlessness of disposition, which drove him 
to ramble over the world for the better prosecution of the studies 
to which he was attached. His passion for travel manifested 
itself early in life, and a series of fortunate circumstances enabled 
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him to gratify it. It was without doubt the occasion of the emi- 
nence to which he rose. Had he shut himself up in his study in 
England, it is likely that he would never have been heard of 
beyond the limits of his own parish. It should seem that his 
mind was so constituted, that, in order to acquire knowledge, it 
was necessary for him to be in the immediate presence of those 
objects to which knowledge relates. Accordingly, the greater 
part of his acquisitions, of a literary and scientific nature, were 
made during his travels. He found a stimulus to diligence in those 
very fatigues which, in other men, induce the desire of repose. 
At home he was never idle, but not always studious; abroad 
he was always active, and always studious. He studied history 
and antiquities on the very places where the glory of the old world 
flourished, or amidst the sepulchres of extinct and half-forgotten 
nations; he grew familiar with the works of modern, and the 
remains of ancient art, on the spot where the arts attained their 
greatest perfection ; he collected minerals where volcanoes were 
throwing up the bowels of the earth; he botanized from England 
to Asia Minor, and from Norway to Egypt. The peculiar char- 
acter of Dr. Clarke’s mind is strongly impressed on his writings. 
Amidst all the lumber of ancient inscriptions, and the dryness of 
his mineralogical and botanical researches, he continues always to 
interest and even excite the reader. He brings strongly before 
the imagination those visible and tangible illustrations of knowledge 
in which he delighted, and animates his narrative with the very 
feelings of curiosity and wonder caused by the novelty of the 
objects which he beheld. His pages teem and labor with a sin- 
gular rapidity of thought, with crowded hints for speculation, and 
glimpses of theories not carried out, such as may be supposed to 
pass through the mind of one who goes from country to country, 
contemplating the traces which former generations of men have 
left behind them, and the marks of change upon the face of the 
earth, wrought by agents more powerful than human beings or 
than time itself. 

The work before us is written by an old acquaintance and 
college friend of Dr. Clarke. It is a thick octavo volume, with 
well filled pages, and, we must own, that the first sight of it 
quite disheartened us. After all that has been said of the use of 
biography, and its attractive nature as a study, we can hardly 
imagine a more cheerless prospect than that of being obliged to 
wade through one of the immense modern English biographies, 
dragging its slow length from page to page, encumbered with the 
minute narrative of uninteresting particulars, and loaded with the 
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tiresome speculations of the writer. Of course we except some 
pleasant autobiographies; and it is by making Dr. Clarke in a 
great measure his own biographer, that Mr. Otter has contrived 
to produce one of the most agreeable works of its kind that we 
ever read. He seems to be a sober, sensible sort of person 
enough, and we venture to say, that had he undertaken io make 
use of his materials in the ordmary manner, no bookseller would 
have been found adventurous erough to republish the work in this 
country. Four fifths, at least, of the volume consist of extracts 
from the private correspondence of the Doctor, and from manu- 
script journals kept by him while on his travels. These are 
remarkable, even more than his published works, for the vivacity 
with which they are written, ani the letters, in particular, are 
marked by an excess of animal spirits, which may be somewhat 
annoying to phlegmatic writers. Both they and the journals 
are full of interesting particulars relating to the incidents of his 
travels, the countries he visited, and their inhabitants. Dr. Clarke 
seems to have had the true eye of the traveller. He was not one 
of those who traverse whole continents, yet seem to have seen 
nothing, or at least nothing except what is set down in the itinera- 
ries by which they guided their journey. The most rapid mode 
of conveyance, and he sometimes performed his journeys with 
great celerity, could not prevent his learning something worthy of 
note on the way. He would lie at the bottom of a boat sick 
with a fever, and yet have more to tell of the countries through 
which he passed than most travellers. 

We shall give a slight sketch of his life, parly for the sake of 
illustrating what we have said of the peculiar character of his 
mind, and partly for the sake of giving some specimens of the 
work before us. 

Edward Daniel Clarke was born, in 1769, at Willingdon, in 
the county of Sussex, and is one of those instances in which a 
passion for letters seems to have been inherited from a learned 
ancestry, in the same way that a family likeness often is. His 
great-grandfather, Dr. Wotton, is introduced by Swift, in his 
“Battle of the Books,” as a champion of the moderns; and the 
man who knew Latin, Greek, and Hebrew at five years of age, 
certainly deserved a place in such a combat. His grandfather, 
mild William Clarke, as he was called from the gentleness of his 
disposition, was distinguished for his antiquarian learning, and 
published a valuable work on the ‘“ Connexion of Coins.” His 
father, Edward Clarke, was also eminent as a scholar and an 
author. It might now have been expected, in the usual course of 
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things, that some insignificant descendant of these celebrated 
men should come into the world, to be pointed at as an instance 
of the degeneracy of families, and o stand in a station of con- 
spicuous littleness. But it was quite otherwise, and the posterity 
of Dr. Wotton, in the fourth generation, equalled his ancestors in 
learning, and greatly surpassed then in wit and eloquence. Dr. 
Clarke was not, however, remarkeble for scholarship in early life. 
At school he neglected the ordnary studies, and was thought 
deficient in application. This might be partly true, but those 
who knew him best, knew that he had studies of his own. He 
devoured a vast quantity of miscellaneous literature, applied him- 
self in secret to natural history and chemistry, and delighted in 
curious historical researches. He had gymnastic studies also, 
which, if they did not add much to the stores of his mind, at least 
prepared his body for the hardships to which he was yet to expose 
himself in his travels, and he olained great reputation as a runner, 
leaper, and swimmer. At sixteen he entered the University of 
Cambridge, as chapel clerk a Jesus College, and soon after his 
father died. In Jesus College mathematics were at that time, as 
they are now, the principal path to college honors and emoluments. 
For mathematics, however, he had no taste, and he passed his 
time, as he had dore at school, in the pursuit of studies out of 
the usual course of scholastic education. His biographer laments 
this, on the ground, that it prevented a due balance and propor- 
tion among the diffrent faculties of his mind, by cultivating some 
of them at the expense of others, and encouraging most those 
tendencies of intellect which needed encouragement the least. 
This sounds well, and perhaps contains a wholesome doctrine in 
the general, but we have our doubts of the justness of its applica- 
tion in this instance. ‘The course pursued by Dr. Clarke while 
at college, is unquestionably a bad example for imitation; but in 
his case it was not followed by its usual consequence of disinclina- 
tion to steady and regular mental application. On the contrary, 
it seems to have been the foundation of his future eminence. 
An academical education furnished him with leisure and the 
means of pursuing the studies in which he delighted, and with 
these opportunities his mind took its own way to greatness. Had 
he given his time to those branches of learning for which he felt 
an aversion, there is no doubt, that, with his powers, he would 
have drilled himself into a respectable proficiency in them. But 
he could not have pursued them with that enthusiasm which, in 
his favorite studies, prompted him to those intense and strenuous 
labors of the intellect, by which only a man can set himself in 
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advance of his contemporaries. By giving his undivided attention 
to those pursuits for which he had a decided taste, he undoubtedly 
accomplished more than if he had governed himself by any plausi- 
ble theory of keeping a due proportion among the powers of his 
mind. His college life, notwithstanding bis desultory occupations, 
was as virtuous as it was cheerful. On leaving his father’s house 
for the university, he had made his mother a solemn promise that, 
whatever difficulties he might have to encounter, he would never 
encroach upon the little income of the family, by applying to his 
parents for further pecuniary aid. This promise, says his biog- 
rapher, he did more than keep. At the end of the third year of 
his residence, he took his first degree, and soon after accepted 
the place of private tutor to the nephew of the Duke of Dorset. 
He made the tour of Great Britain with his pupil in 1791, and kept 
a journal of his travels, which he published soon after his return. 
Some extracts are given from this journal in the work before us. 
They are not worth reading in themselves, and are interesting 
only as showing the germ of Dr. Clarke’s manner of thinking and 
writing, in a manifest strength of conception which had not yet 
learned how to clothe itself in adequate expressions. In 1792 
he renewed an acquaintance with Lord Berwick, a young noble- 
man, who had been of the same year with him in college, and 
who now proposed, that Mr. Clarke should accompany him in 
the capacity of a friend to Italy. He was not a man to lose an 
opportunity of this sort. "Fhey went by the way of the Low 

ountries, through a part of Germany and Switzerland. In Italy 
he resided two years, principally at Naples, and in this country it 
was that his mind began to exert itself in earnest. Travelling, as 
we have already intimated, was the great passion of his life, the 
stimulus of his studies, and, amidst its labors and excitements it 
was, that his mind laid up its stores. While in Italy he applied 
himself to the study of the classic authors, which he had before 
neglected, learned to converse fluently in French and Italian, 
made large additions to his historical knowledge, became familiar 
with the antiquities of the country, studied the rise and progress 
of modern art in its very birth-place, and contemplated the 
monuments of its splendor with which it has filled the land. 
In the rich and varied vegetation of the sides of Vesuvius, and in 
the mineral treasures of the country, he found abundant materials 
for his favorite pursuit of natural history. He lingered about that 
mountain with all the fondness of a lover. The majestic scenery, 
the soft and serene climate, the sublime phenomena of the great 
volcano then in a state of eruption, the ancient remains, the poetic 
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memories connected with the place, all made it holy ground to 
him, and at the expiration of his engagement with Lord Berwick, 
he quitted it with unaffected sorrow. ‘The following is an extract 
from the journal kept by him during his residence in Italy. 

“ July 17, 1798.—I am much refreshed by sitting in the cool air 
of the balcony to my breakfast room ; and amused with the enchant- 
ing prospect I have now before my eyes. All the bay of Naples, 
covered with light skiffs and pleasure boats; Vesuvius and Somma 
receiving the gilded rays of the setting sun, which tinges all the 
coast of Sorrento and the island of Caprera, with a pale violet, 
inexpressibly soft and beautiful ; Portici glittering in white splendor 
over the fatal lavas that buried Herculaneum seven times beneath 
their destructive floods; St. Jorio hanging on the venerable sides 
of the fertile Somma, amid vineyards and groves of citron; the 
throng of shipping in the mole, whose masts rise like a forest; the 
crowded Chiaia, the parade of carriages, like one vast procession ; 
the busy Lazzaroni of St. Lucia, and the idle herd of soldiers in 
the opposite barracks; the rich melody of the evening band, whose 
deep swelling notes seem wafted with the cool breezes from the 
sea; the currents of liquid lava that course each other down the 
shaggy cheeks of Vesuvius, and, as the sun sinks lower, assume a 
brighter hue, which, while I write, increases to vivid fire: all these 
form such a spectacle—so interesting a prospect, and so enlivening 
a scene, that it baffles all description, unless one’s pen possessed the 
power of pouring forth ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ 

July 24, 1793.—While we were at tea in the Albergo Reale, 
such a scene presented itself as every one agreed was beyond any 
thing of that kind they had ever seen before. It was caused by 
the moon, which suddenly rose behind the convent upon Vesuvius; 
at first a small bright line, silvering all the clouds, and then a full 
orb that threw a blaze of light across the sea, through which the 
vessels passed and repassed in a most beautiful manner. At the 
same time, the lava, of a different hue, spread its warm tint upon 
all the objects near it, and threw a red line across the bay, directly 
parallel to the reflection of the moon’s rays. It was one of those 
scenes which one dwells upon with regret, because one feels the 
impossibility of retaining the impression it affords. It remains in 
the memory, but then all its outlines and its colors are so faintly 
touched, that the beauty of the spectacle fades away with the 
landscape; which, when covered by the clouds of the night and 
veiled in darkness, can never be revived by the pencil, or the pen, 
or by any recourse to the traces it has left upon the mind. 

“ July 25, 1793.—My spirits very low all this day; a species 
of malady I have not felt a long while. In the evening Lord 
Berwick wert to Naples. I chose to remain at home, and enjoy 
the solitude and serenity of the place. I had the ass saddled, and 
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rode through beautiful vineyards, and groves of figs, towards the 
fossa grande upon the mountain. At my return I drew some 
sketches of the pomegranate. ‘The view from my window by 
moonlight is beautiful beyond description. Not a cloud, but what 
proceeded from the smoke of Vesuvius, which threw a line across 
the mountain, as far as the eye could reach, forming a grand arch 
over the moon, while the lava heightened the scene by its fiery 
lustre. Certainly there never was an object which added so much 
to the beauty of a landscape as Vesuvius. The infinite variety in 
its tints; the different forms it assumes in different points of view ; 
the endless changes that take place from the crater, all help to 
make one of the grandest spectacles in the world, still more inter- 
esting. As I rode up it this evening, the whole cone of Vesuvius 
was tinged with the most lively purple, while Somma presented the 
brightest green, intermingled here and there with shades of a 
darker hue. Such a Tyrian splendor covered the cone, that I am 
sure no person would believe it to be natural, could it be faithfully 
represented upon canvass.” pp. 82—84. 

It is curious to compare this journal and the letters written by 
him during his residence in Italy with the specimens given of his 
previous tour through Great Britain, and to observe the evidence 
of a sudden ripening of the powers of his mind, which can be 
accounted for only from the vigorous exertions, which the excite- 
ment of foreign travel prompted him to make. 

On his return to England, in 1794, he passed nearly two years, 
as it should seem, not very diligently. At length, in 1797, he 
undertook the tour of Scotland, in company with a nephew of 
Lord Uxbridge. _ Large extracts are given from the journal 
which he kept of this tour, and which he at one time determined 
to publish; and these form one of the most interesting parts of 
the volume. The account of St. Kilda, in particular, an island 
rarely visited by travellers, exceedingly difficult of access, receiv- 
ing its letters from England only once a year, and paying its rent 
in feathers, is very curious. In reading the narrative of the author 
and his party landing on the island, one might fancy himself got 
by some mistake into one of the journals of Captain Cook or 
Commodore Anson. 

“We now entered the bay of St. Kilda, formed by a small pro- 
jection of its northern extremity, and a lofty insulated wall of 
enormous rocks, separated only from the island by the sound 
through which we passed. The reader will perhaps imagine what 
my emotions were, as I approached the shore, and beheld the little 
colony of St. Kilda, situated about a quarter of a mile above us. 
The sides of the high mountains, which on all sides surround it, 
slope gradually towards their smoking settlements as to a centre. 
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and shelter it from all winds, except the southeast, which, at that 
time, blew violently into the mouth of the bay, and rendered it 
impossible for any vessel to enter or remain there. 

‘Our eagerness to land was now generally felt. As our boat drew 
nearer to the shore, we perceived the natives in great confusion, 
some running towards the hills, others on the tops of their huts, 
pointing with great earnestness towards the boat. We had stolen 
unperceived upon them from the sound; as the mist had concealed 
the approach of the cutter, and she then lay behind the island. If 
she had sailed into the bay, not a man of them would have remained; 
for so great is their dread of strangers, that they betake themselves 
upon these occasions to the hills. We saw their two boats drawn 
up on the shore ; and attempted to land at the same place, but were 
prevented by the surf. At this moment, I rose in the boat and 
waved my cap to invite them down; several of our crew did the 
same, and instantly they were all again in motion, running in a 
body to the shore. We asked by signs where to land, and they 
beckoned to a different part of the bay, where, running our boat 
upon the rock, and casting out a rope, it was instantly hauled out 
of the water. 

“T shook hands with all of them, and began to distribute my 
little parcels of tobacco and snuff, when we were agreeably sur- 
prised to hear one of them, a good-looking youny man, address me 
in broken English. He was pale, almost breathless with appre- 
hension, asking repeatedly, ‘ Whence come ye? what brought ye 
to our island?’ I explained that we were English and Scotch 
gentlemen, all friends to the St. Kildians, coming without any 
hostile intention merely to see their island. ‘Oh, God bless you!’ 
said the young man, ‘come! come along! will you eat? will you 
drink ? you shall have what you will of our island.’ Some of them, 
more advanced in years, desired our young friend, in Gaelic, to ask 
how we knew the name of the island to be St. Kilda. I replied, 
that books gave us this information. ‘Books!’ said the young 
man, ‘what books? we have no books; is our island told in 
books?’ I replied, that Martin and Macaulay had described it. 
‘Oh, Macaulay! we know him very well; he came to see us.’ 

‘ As we proceeded towards the huts, I inquired how he learned 
English. ‘Our minister taught me.’ Have you, then, a minister ” 
‘Oh, yes! Macleod is our minister; here be comes.’ They all 
eagerly inquired, if it was peace or war. The minister, who was 
only distinguished from the other natives by wearing a hat, instead 
of a bonnet, or cap of wool, seemed full as much alarmed as the 
rest, and hastily inquired who we were, and whence from? Being 
informed, he told us a general panic had seized the people, who 
took us at first for French or Spaniards. ‘And what induced them 
to expect either of those nations at St. Kilda?’ said I. ‘Oh, it is a 
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whim the steward puts into their heads, sir,’ said he, ‘to prevent 
them from going to the Long Island, as they might then enlist for 
soldiers, and he would lose his tenants; but he need not fear this, 
for they are too much attached to the island to leave it. But I 
was myself,’ continued he, ‘a littie alarmed, thinking you might 
probably belong to some privateer.’ 

‘Matters were now becoming a little more composed. The 
women gathered round us, with evident looks of distrust and terror. 
Mr. Macleod conducted me, at my request, into several of their huts, 
but they reproved him loudly in Gaelic, saying, as he informed me, 
‘ You are showing them where we sleep, that they may know where 
to find us in the night time, when they will come and kill us all!’ 
At this moment, one of our party indiscreetly fired a gun at one of 
the Solan geese, which hovered over their huts; instantly a univer- 
sal scream broke forth from all the women ; the men ‘all surrounded 
their minister; and a general alarm once more prevailed, which 
was not easily dispelled. Not one of them would permit me to 
enter a hut afterward, till all the rest were gone,off to the cutter. 

“We all adjourned to the hut of the ministr, which differed 
from the rest only in having two chairs, and a couple of bedsteads, 
and a bare earth floor, instead of a covering of peat ashes and 
heath. His wife and mother were introduced to us, who, with 
himself and three small children, resided in that wretched abode. 
It is true he might be called king of the island in the absence of 
the taxman, but his throne is the throne of wretchedness, and 
misery his court. His father preceded him in the office of minister 
to St. Kilda, which he held’ during sixteen years. The present 
minister has been with them ten, and it is from his instruction that 
two or three of the inhabitants have derived a slight knowledge 
of English. 

“We now settled our plans for the day. It was determined 
that I should remain on the island, and that the rest of the party 
would wait with the cutter as long as the weather would possibly 
admit. They all went off in the boat, and the natives gathered 
round me in a crowd, seeming highly delighted, that I remained 
among them alone, and with no other object than curiosity. I 
was now admitted freely into all their huts, and having distributed 
the remainder of my stock of tobacco, received a general welcome 
from them all, and an assurance that they would go with me where 
I pleased, and that I might take any thing I could carry from the 
island.” pp. 185, 188. 

After this the reader is not surprised at being told, that these 
people dwell in huts, the construction of which is somewhat between 
that of the cabins of the Esquimaux and those of the Hottentots. 

Having finished this journey, Mr. Clarke resided for nearly a 
vear at Uckfield, with his mother’s family. Having given up for 
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the present all thoughts of travel, he gave up all attention to study 
also; he laid by his books, took up his fowling-piece, and, from 
a scholar, was suddenly and completely transformed into a meye 
country-gentleman. No solicitations of his friends could prevail 
upon him to give up his favorite sport of shooting, and the other 
active amusements and occupations, to which he now devoted 
himself. At length the fear of being compelled to serve in the 
militia effected what their entreaties could not; and to avoid this, 
he procured himself to be appointed bursar at Cambridge, and 
went to reside at the university. Fortunately, about this time, a 
young man of the name of Cripps, applied to Mr. Clarke, desiring 
to put himself under his care, with the hope of supplying by a 
late diligence, the deficiences of a neglected education. Clarke 
consented, on condition that, after a certain time spent in prepara- 
tory study, they should undertake some journey to the continent 
together, and his pupil accordingly came to college for this pur- 
Lo At Cambridge his time was not wasted, but he appears to 
ave passed it uncomfortably ; he disliked the monastic regularity 
and formality of the place, he was impatient to be on his travels, 
and at no period of his life was he less at his ease or less amiable 
in the view of others. Accordingly, he shortened his residence 
there as much as possible, and at the end of a twelvemonth, in the 
spring of the year 1799, he set out on that great journey through 
the north of Europe, Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, from 
which he has derived his principal fame. In Cripps he found the 
very man for whom he had occasion as the companion of such a 
journey. This gentleman possessed a hardy constitution, great 
bodily strength, a love of enterprise equal to that of his tutor, an 
indiscriminate appetite for all sorts of knowledge, great good 
nature, great liberality, and plenty of money. _ It is not for us to 
tell the story of this journey, which has already been related in 
Dr. Clarke’s great work, and which is related again in a more 
brief and lively manner, in a series of letters, in the work before us. 
These letters not only give the diary of his travels in a different 
manner from his published account of them, but contain many 
interesting particulars of his journey not mentioned in that work, 
One of the letters, dated frora the summit of Parnassus, in Decem- 
ber, 1801, will give the reader some idea of this correspondence. 
“It is necessary to forget all that has preceded—all the travels 
of my life—all I ever imagined—all I ever saw! Asia—Egypt— 
the Islés—Italy—the Alps—whatever you will! Greece surpasses 
all! Stupendous in its ruins! Awful in its mountains! captivating 
in its vales—bewitching in its climate. Nothing ever equalled it— 
no pen can describe it—no pencil can portray it! 
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“I know not when we shall get to Constantinople. We are as 
yet only three days distant from Athens; and here we sit on the 
top of Parnassus, in a little stye, full of smoke, after wandering for 
a fortnight in Attica, Beotia, and Phocis. We have been in every 
spot celebrated in ancient story—in fields of slaughter, and in 
groves of song. I shall grow old in telling you the wonders of this 
country. Marathon, Thebes, Platea, Leuctra, Thespia, Mount 
Helicon, the Grove of the Muses, the Cave of Trophonius, Chero- 
nea, Orchomene, Delphi, the Castalian fountain—Parnassus—we 
have paid our vows in all! But what is most remarkable, in 
Greece there is hardly a spot, which has been peculiarly dignified, 
that is not also adorned by the most singular beauties of nature; 
Independent of its history, each particular object is interesting. 
Attached to that enthusiasm, which imagination or memory excites 
in its full force, it becomes a scene of adoration. 

“We came to-day from Delphi. To-morrow we descend towards 
the Straits of Thermopyle, and hasten forward to the Vale of 
Tempe, and to Olympus. We have toiled incessantly, and I hope 
not in vain ; for we have made many discoveries, that have escaped 
less industrious travellers. Of these it is impossible to tell now. 
I have much to say to you, in little space, and with little time, in 
great fatigue, and with an unpleasant consciousness of not having 
written to Uckfield since I left Egypt. 

‘Our journey to the Morea answered all our expectations. This 
has surpassed them. We have no longer any complaints to make. 
We ride on fine horses, in the finest country in the world, and with 
weather such as you would be proud of in summer. 

* But what will you say to the acquisitions I have made for the 
University of Cambridge; the tomb of Euclid, and the colossal 
statue of the Eleusinian Ceres, from her temple in Eleusis, the 
known work of Phidias, and the gift of Pericles? We have freighted 
a ship from Athens, with antiquities; but it would fill a volume to 
tell you the difficulties [ had toencounter. Lord Elgin had all his 
agents and artists in Athens, to pull down the temples, for materials 
to adorn a Scotch villa. Acquisitions for others were even pro- 
hibited; and I had to fight through the intrigues of a herd of 
rascally Greeks, the obstacles arising from a thousand causes, from 
expense, from bad air, from want of every necessary machinery, 
and last, and greatest, from consular chicanery, and diplomatic 
jealousy. But they are bound for England, and I breathe freely. 

‘ First of all, I have to thank Cripps, without whom I could have 
done nothing. And the expense of conveying to England the 
enormous statue of Ceres, after I had obtained it, he has taken 
upon himself, by his own desire, The tomb of Euclid (you will 
hardly credit it) I bought of a consul, from under the very nose of 
the ambassador’s chaplain, and his host of Gothic plunderers. 
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“The removal of the statue of Ceres has been attempted by the 
French, upon a former occasion, without success. The Eleusinians 
also relate, that once, being brought to the shore, she returned 
back to her station, by a miraculous flight, like the virgin of Loret- 
to. —— had, for once in his life, a flash of taste, and wrote to the 
ambassador to remove it, as I have since learned, but they gave it up 
in despair. At last come two demi-semi-travellers, from Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and whip it off in a trice. Ill tell you how it was done. 

“ After we returned from the Morea, I found the goddess in a 
dunghill buried up to her ears. The Eleusinian peasants, at the 
very mention of moving it, regarded me as one who would bring 
the moon from her orbit. What would become of their corn, they said, 
if the old lady with her basket was removed? 1 went to Athens, and 
made application to the Pacha, aiding my request by letting an 
English telescope glide between his fingers. The business was 
done; the telescope, and the popularity of the English name at 
present in Turkey, determined the affair; and, leaving Mr. Cripps 
in Athens, I set out for Eleusis, attended by a Turkish officer, the 
Chogodar of the Pacha. But how to move a statue, weighing sundry 
tons, without any wheeled machine, ropes, levers, or mechanical aid! 
I made a triangle of wood, so— 

(Here he gives a description cf the machine) 
on which I laid the goddess, with her breasts upwards, and by 
means of cords made of twisted herbs, brought from Athens, and 
about sixty peasants, she vaulted into the Acropolis of Eleusis, and 
from thence to the sea-side, and at length into our little Cassiot 
vessel; moving over the space of a mile, almost as fast as a snail. 

“Behold the goddess then bound for England, and touching at 
the Pirzus, to take leave of the Athenians. 

“ The statue of Ceres is entire to the waist, being originally, as 
_ it is now, a bust; but of such enormous size, that I know not 
where the university will place it. On her head is a coronet, or 
basket, adorned with all the symbols of her mysteries. Her hair is 
bound with fillets, and her breasts are crossed with bands, supporting 
in front the mask, described by D’Hancarville and Montfaucon, as 
found on the Greek vases. 

“The tomb of Euclid consists of a single column of marble, 
exactly answering the description given by Pausanias of the tomb 
of Epaminondas, at Mantinea, in Arcadia. It contains a bass- 

relief, representing Euclid in the long robe, which the Greeks in 
their sculpture particularly adopt to distinguish the philosopher, 
with his scroll in his hand; and above, this inscription— 
EYKAIAASEYKAIAOY 
EPMIONETS 

“Tt is more interesting in showing that he was a native of the 

town of Hermione, in the Morea; and may account for his having 
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founded the school of Megara. But here you have the start of me, 
for I know nothing of his life, and am only occupied in thinking 
how interesting such an antiquity must be for the University of 
Cambridge, where the name of Euclid is so particularly revered. 
We have many things besides; the statue of Pan, that was in 
the grotto of that deity in the Aggopolis, at Athens; part of a 
bass-relief from the Parthenon, the work of Phidias; a whole 
coluinn of verd antique, from the temple of Minerva Polias ; and 
many other bass-reliefs, inscriptions, &c. I have collected above 
a thousand Greek medals, bronze, silver, and gold; of plants, I 
will not now speak. The manuscripts I have already made you 
acquainted with. ur minerals we completed at Constantinople, 
and have hardly found any since. 

“In the Morea I obtained several Greek vases, which will be a 
discovery highly gratifying to Sir W. Hamilton, who had before 
great reason to believe that these vases were found in Greece, by 
a specimen brought from the isle of Milo, by Messrs. Berners and 
Tilson. I have enclosed for you and your friends, two or three 
crocuses, which I plucked in the plain of Marathon, for the express 
purpose of sending you, in a letter, to England. At Delphos we 
found several inscriptions, which, I believe, have not been known 
to travellers; at Orchomene many more, and very interesting. 

“We have hardly a rag to our backs, and know not how we 
shall make our wardrobe hold out to Constantinople. Clean shirts 
upon Sundays, like the Russians, and coats out at elbows. As 
for Antoine, he is dressed in the blankets of the Albanians, and, 
perhaps, the best off of all; your Macedonian raiment laughs at 
a modern frock. Cripps has let his beard grow these six months. 
I want no such marks of sanctitude. Certainly, you would not 
recognise either of us. We have just heard the news of a general 
peace, so we shall abbreviate our journey, by a cut through France, 
and a visit to Paris. 

‘“‘T know you will pay heavily for this letter, and that is perfectly 
indifferent to me. If you will make me write, you should be taxed 
to help government to patch up accounts at the end of the war. 
The tomb of the Athenians still remains in the plain of Marathon, 
as well as those of the Thebans at Cheronea. (We found the tomb 
of Hesiod, at Orchomene, and of the Spartans, in the defile of 
Thermopyle. This note I have added since.) The little dog you 
left me, is with us still. But I lost the most beautiful animal 
in Thebes; a dog like a lion, that I had brought from the temple 
of Esculapius, in Epidauria, in the Morea. He was my companion 
by day, and our guard by night. The thievish Thebans decoyed 
him, and I saw him no more. I cannot see to write more. Our 
little cabin is filled with smoke, and my eyes stream with tears of 
acknowledgment for a fire so near the seat of Apollo. Parnassus 
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affords us sensations at our fingers’ ends, to which we have long 
been strangers. Adieu! God bless you! Cripps sends many 
earnest wishes for a speedy meeting.” pp. 348—351. 


He was three years on this tour, and returned to England with 
his health considerably affected by the labors he had undergone. 
His mother had died just bef@re his arrival, his sister had married, 
and, on visiting his late home at Uckfield, he found scarcely any 
traces of the family but his mother’s grave. He then went to 
reside at Cambridge, where, soon after, he married very happily, 
entered into holy orders, obtained a couple of livings, and began 
to deliver lectures on mineralogy and prepare his travels for pub- 
lication. He obtained so much credit by ffiese lectures, that a 
new professorship, that of mineralogy, was established in the 
university on his account, and he was promoted to the chair. 
The activity of his mind seems now to havé taken a different 
direction from that of his early life. His passion for travel had 
Keen fully gratified, and his mind had laid up materials for the 
employment of the rest of his life. His duties as parish priest, 
the immense labor, for such he made it, of preparing his travels 
for the press, his devotion to the study of mineralogy, and his 
assiduity in the duties of his professorship, made his life a scene 
of vehement and unremitting labor. ‘This, together perhaps with 
too little bodily exercise, gradually destroyed his constitution and 
brought on his death. He published the last volume of his travels 
in 1819, and died in the beginning of 1821. He had directed to 
his studies the same impetuosity of mind, which the conquerors 
of the world have directed to the art of war, and he experienced 
a common fate with them, cut off prematurely in the midst of his 
triumphs. We have room only for a part of the summary of his 
character, given us by his biographer. 

“The two most remarkable qualities of his mind were enthusiasm 
and benevolence, remarkable not more for the degree in which they 
were possessed by him, than for the happy combinations in which 
they entered into the whole course and tenor of his life ; modifying 
and forming a character, in which the most eager pursuit of science 
was softened by social and moral views, and an extensive exercise 
of all the charities of our nature was animated with a spirit which 
gave them a higher value in the minds of all with whom he had 
relation or communion. 

“‘ His ardor for knowledge, not unaptly called by his old tutor, 
literary heroism, was one of the most zealous, the most sustained, 
the most enduring principles of action, that ever animated a human 
breast; a principle which strengthened with his increasing years, 
and carried him at last to an extent and variety of knowledge 
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infinitely exceeding the promise of his youth, and apparently dis- 
proportioned to the means with which he was endowed; for though 
his memory was admirable, his attention always ardent and awake, 
and his perceptions quick and vivid, the grasp of his mind was not 
greater than that of other intelligent men; and in closeness and 
acuteness of reasoning, he had certainly no advantage, while his 
devious and analytic method of acquiring knowledge, involving, as 
it did in some of the steps, all the pain of a discovery, was a real 
impediment in his way, which required much patient labor to over- 
come. But the unwearied energy of this passion bore down every 
obstacle and supplied every defect ; and thus it was, that always 
pressing forward without losmg an atom of the ground he had 
gained, profiting by his own errors as much as by the lights of other 
men, his maturer advances in knowledge often extorted respect from 
the very persons who had regarded his early efforts with a sentiment 
approaching to ridicule. Allied to this was his generous love of 
genius, with his quick perception of it in other men; qualities 
which, united with his good nature, exempted him from those envy- 
ings and jealousies which it is the tendency of literary ambition to 
inspire, and rendered him no less disposed to honor the successful 
efforts of the competitors who had got before him in the race, than 
prompt to encourage those whom accident or want of opportunity 
had left behind. But the most pleasing exercise of these qualities 
was to be observed in his intercourse with modest and intelligent 
young men ; none of whom ever lived much in his society without 
being improved and delighted—improved by the enlargement or 
elevation of their views, and delighted with having some useful or 
honorable pursuit suitable to their talents pointed our to them, or 
some portion of his own enthusiasm imparted to their minds.” 
pp- 463, 464. 

Among the services rendered to science by Dr. Clarke, his 
biographer has classed the discovery of the gas blow-pipe. This 
is wrong; the credit of the invention is due to an American 
chemist, Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, whose experiments were 
made fifteen years before those of Dr. Clarke, and were already 
before the world. The claims of Mr. Hare to the invention of 
of this instrument have been stated, and vindicated, in the second 
volume of Silliman’s “Journal of Arts and Sciences;” and, after 
this, it argues either disingenuousness or want of information in 
his biographer, to speak of certain “experiments” performed 
‘in America, by Mr. Hare, by a different method, but not with 
the same results.” 
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MISCELLANY. 


ON CRANIOLOGY. 


Tue knowledge of mankind, as it is commonly called, or an 
accurate acquaintance with the characters, propensities, and — 
passions of our fellow-creatures, is, by common consent, admitte 
to be most desirable. But the acquisition of any considerable 
amount of this, requires a degree-of experience, observation, and 
coolness, which belongs to few. It has been a characteristic of 
those, who have, at various times, made themselves great among, 
mankind ; and has been usually shown, in the most striking man- 
ner, in their choice of officers, ministers, or coadjutors. The eye 
of a Cesar, a Cromwell, a Bonaparte, or a Washington, could 
single out, almost with a glance, from among the herd of ordinary 
men, that surrounded them, the master spirits, whose aid was to 
be secured at any price, or whose opposition was to be crushed 
at any hazard. 

To make this knowledge easier of acquisition, has accordingly 
been, at all times, a favorite project among mankind. It is now 
about half a century since the appearance of the celebrated work 
of Lavater, which professed to teach the art of discovermg the 
character, from the form and marks of the countenance. This 
was received with uncommon avidity, and all Europe longed to 
believe in it. But it could not stand the test of experience. The 
science of physiognomy was outlived by its ingenious author ; 
and his book, once so common, is now confined to the libraries 
of the curious. 

When the celebrated Dr. Cullen was reproved by some of his 
professional brethren, for encouraging among the students, at the 
university of Edinburgh, a discussion upon some subject that was 
purely speculative, and seemed unlikely to answer any practical 
purpose, his reply was; ‘ My friends, there must be a tub to 
amuse the whale.” ‘This maxim has heen practised upon, by 
more persons than Dr. Cullen; and hardly had public curiosity 
become satiated with physiognomy, when a new tub was thrown 
to the whale, with the imposing title of craniology. 

This science proposes to substitute a mechanical examination 
of a man’s skull, for a long and tedious course of examination of 
his actions and probable motives; and to settle, by the application 
of a graduated arc, or a pair of calliper compasses, what we find 
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it so difficult to decide by the combined application of our senses 
and intellectual powers. 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, , 
And foolish notion.” 


This, if the craniologist be correct, is no longer the mere wild wish 
of a poet, but a possible acquirement. We can see ourselves as 
we are, and as we must appear to others, by the help, not of a 
magical glass, but a craniological map; save all the labor of self- 
examination, by the simple process of passing the hand over the 
skull; and correct the deceitfulness of the heart, by the tangible 
testimony of the bones of the head. 

+ We owe the doctrines of craniology, the science of the skull,— 
or, as its advocates now prefer to call it, phrenology, the science 
of the mind,—to Dr. Gall, a native of Saxony, afterwards a 
physician at Vienna, and since at Paris. 

Of Dr. Gall we are informed, that, in consequence of a par- 
ticular formation of his head, he was early induced to take great 
delight in the study of natural history, in collecting plants and 
animals of every kind, and classing and arranging them, according 
to their obvious and sensible differences. As he grew up, he was 
led to notice, what in all probability has been noticed by all persons 
young and old, before and since, that there was a great difference 
in the dispositions, characters, and propensities of his acquaintance 
and companions; that some “affected the sun, and some the 
shade; ” that one liked noise, and another quiet; that one was 
devoted to tops, while another thought more highly of marbles. 

When, in process of time, he was sent to school, the peculiar 
organization of his brain led him to the discovery, that there were 
some worse scholars than himself, and some better; and. that 
some, in particular, could repeat their lessons more: fluently than 
himself. 

Hitherto the observations of Dr. Gall had been such as to 
claim no great credit from their novelty. But, at a second school 
to which he was sent, he observed, that all those persons who 
could repeat with facility were furnished with prominent eyes ; 
and this coincidence was confirmed by future observations at the 
university. 

This was the germ of craniology. “ After much reflection,” 
says a grave panegyrist of this science, “ he was led to suspect, 
that if a talent for repeating were connected with a certain 
prominence of brain, which caused the eyes to project, other 
talents and propensities might also have their corresponding 
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eminences. And this he found to be the case.”* The great 
praise of Gall, according to the panegyrist abovementioned, is, 
that, instead of being biassed by any system of the older meta- 
physicians and anatomists, he followed nature, and the evidence 
of his own eyes; but it must be recollected, that he had a system 
of his own, which by a common law in such cases, produced a 
far more powerful inclination of mind, than could easily have been 
effected by that of any other person. For, though the effect of 
a talent for repeating upon the eyes, may be doubted by some, 
that of a turn for theorizing, upon these organs, cannot admit of 
any question. 

In process of time, Gall became a physician, an anatomist, and 
a lecturer on craniology, in the city of Vienna, where his lectures 
excited so much attention as to alarm the emperor’s court, who 
began to fear that the loyal subjects of the Austrian empire might 
discover, what was no secret out of its limits, that the princes and 
counts of the empire, and even the descendant of the Cesars 
himself, were neither wiser nor better than they should be; and 
that a ministerial hat, or an imperial crown, did not, of necessity, 
cover an organ of good-government. 

Being, accordingly, prohibited from enlightening the people of 
Vienna, in regard to this matter, he left the place, and commenced 
his course as an itinerant lecturer, through the various cities of 
Germany and Prussia; spreading abroad the truths of craniology, 
and leaving successive audiences in a situation similar to that of 
the citizens of Strasburgh, upon the departure of the courteous 
stranger, mentioned by Slawkenbergius, and disputing as warmly 
concerning the organization of the skull, as the aforementioned 
Strasburgers did concerning that of the nose. 

Dr. Gall finally settled in Paris, where he remains to the present 
day. His doctrines are best known to the British and American 

ublic, from the book of his favorite pupil and coadjutor, Dr. 
purzheim, who delivered several courses of lectures in Great 
Britain. 

Of these doctrines I propose to give some account. Notwith- 
standing all my endeavours, however, I am not sure, that this will 
be padbetiy satisfactory to any craniologist, who may happen to 
peruse it, for there is something evanescent and intangible about 
some of their peculiar notions, which causes them to elude the 
grasp of the most diligent unbeliever; I say unbeliever, for it is 
charitably to be presumed, that the adepts always mean something, 
and always understand what they mean. 


* Combe’s Elements of ‘Phrenology. 
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In the first place, then, according to craniologists, the brain 
may be supposed to consists of a number of parts, bounded 
by imaginary lines. Each of these parts. may be compared 
to a cone,* the apex or point of which is placed in a part of 
the brain, known to anatomists by the name of the medulla 
oblongata, which is considered the central point; the base of 
the cone being at the surface of the brain, which is entirel 
composed of these supposed cones. Each of these cones is 
supposed to be the organ of a particular faculty of the mind, of 
which the power and activity are in proportion to the size of its 
organ, or cone. It follows from this, that a map of the head 
may be constructed, by means of which we may ascertain the 
place of each organ. ‘These maps are made by dividing the 
surface of the head into a number of parts, answering to the 
bases of the several cones. It follows, further, that the com- 
rere size of each cone may be estimated by measurement. 

or its base may be measured on the surface of the skull, by 
a pair of compasses, and its height by an instrument, called a 
craniometer. 

By means of these organs, the operations of mind are produced. 
Their effect is thus illustrated by Mr. Combe. “Suppose,” says he, 
‘that an insult is offered to an individual in an august assembly ; 
the organ of self-esteem will produce the feeling of offended 
dignity, and destructiveness will give the desire of revenge ; 
veneration, however, will call up the emotion of respect and awe 
for the personages, and cautiousness and love of approbation will 
give rise to the fear of offending them.” 

Insanity, according to Dr. Gall, is a disease of the brain; and 
he thinks that, in some cases, a particular organ only is affected, 
thus causing partial insanity, or in some cases of complete mad- 
ness, that the most powerful organ is most affected. 

Thus, he says, in madmen, who have believed themselves to 
be inspired prophets, &c. he has found the organ of religion,-or 
theosophy, much developed, and so,on. 

He recommends, accordingly, in cases of this sort, the appli- 
cation of cooling remedies, not to the whole brain, but to the 

articular organ; and thus to dissipate a man’s superstitious fervor 
by promoting a powerful evaporation from the surface of his 
devotional cone. 

This idea of the organization of the brain, according to Gall, 
accounts for many of our common actions. “Thus, when a 
person is unable to recéollect any thing, and rubs his forehead 








*Combe’s Elements of Phrenology. 
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backwards snd forwards, he does it to stimulate his organ of 
memory. Proud men raise themselves frequently on tiptoe, and 
hold their head backwards, that the organ of loftiness may thus 
become elevated. The timid man scratches his head on the 
organ of courage, behind his ear, as if he tried to stimulate his 
feeble organ to activity.” 

Such is craniology. A doctrine at first sight so utterly 
ridiculous, that it would seem to be a waste of time, to attack 
it with serious argument. This notion, however, has its be- 
lievers and defenders, not only in Europe, but in our own country. 
And among these may be reckoned names, for which the lovers 
of science must feel much respect; though these, it must be 
admitted, are neither among its most numerous nor prominent 
supporters. 

it may be observed conceruing this doctrine, in the first place, 
that it seems to lead directly to fatalism. In the contest of 
organs, as set forth in the preceding illustration, the largest must 
always clearly get the victory ; unless it can be shown, that their 
relative size may be increased or diminished, according to cireum- 
stances, a point, which [ am not aware that the craniologists have 
attempted to prove. “ 

But the doctrine of fatalism is so completely opposed to our 
ideas of truth, that whatever leads to it, as an inevitable conclusion, 
would seem to be necessarily false. 

Again, an affection of any organ of sense must necessarily set 
all the craniological organs in motion ; for it is not pretended that 
the nerves, in such cases, lead to any particular cone in preference. 
It would be absurd, indeed, to suppose it. Objects of sense, 
therefore, must produce a strange medley of mental emotion. 
A man must not only have a desire to steal every thing he sees, 
but to destroy it. An unfortuate combination of emotions in many 
eases. In this way, a man may be excited, by the sound of a 
preacher’s voice when delivering a moral sermon, to cut the throat 
of one neighbour, to pick the pocket of another, to jump over the 
benches, and whistle a tune. 

If it be said, that the nerves of sense excite ideas in the mind, 
leaving it to choose which organ shall be set in motion, the opera- 
tions of mind are then intermediate, and she chooses which desire 
she will have excited by the organ of that desire; that is, she 
calls on an organ to do for her, what she has already done for 
herself. ‘This, at least, seems a useless process; not to mention 
that we have thus two or three operations between mind and 
matter to explain, instead of one. 
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Again, we are told, that this arrangement of organs accounts 
for the relief we feel in changing our intellectual operations. 
This notion is evidently founded upon a very loose analogy with 
the laws of muscular motion. We know, that one arm may be 
held extended till the fatigue becomes torture, while the power 
of the other is unimpaired, and the relief by change complete; but 
this is certainly not the case with intellectual operations. The 
relief arises from relaxation, not change. A man who is fatigued 
with thinking intensely on one subject, is not relieved by thinking 
intensely upon some other. He who is wearied with the labor 
a mathematical demonstration, is in no state to study a profound 
treatise on metaphysics or political economy. He may be relieved 
by reading some light work, which requires little attention or 
thought ; he may be still more relieved by agreeable conversation. 
But these are mere relaxations of one and the same agent. The 
mind ceases to act powerfully, but does not change one powerful 
action for another. It is the same faculty occupied differently, 
not a different faculty operating with equal power. 

What is this sense of fatigue? What can it be? Is the size of 
the organ diminished by exercise? and if not diminished, how can 
any diminution of power take place, since, according to Gall, the 
quantity of matter is the measure of this? As long as the size of 
an organ remains the same, its effect upon the mind must be 
equally powerful; for if this effect is diminished by exercise, 
then quantity is not a measure of power, and there is an end of 
craniology. If it be said, that the organs affect the mind by 
action, ot which fatigue is the result, this must be the case with 
one set as well as another, and relief be sought in change. Our 
hopes and fears can then be only of short duration. He is wasting 
his words, therefore, who labors to quiet the alarms of his timid 
companions, which will soon cease from exhaustion. We can 
have no expectation that the lids, which are now unsullied with a 
tear, will not soon be bedewed with them; while, on the other 
hand, we shall be certain that the tear, which is now falling, will 
be forgot almost as soon as shed. All is transitory. Devotion 
must cool, and charity must fail; and the mind, which, for one 
hour, one day, or one month, fears God and regards man, may 
find periodical relief in blasphemy or misanthropy. 

To all such a priori reasoning as this, the craniologist replies, 
that he has nothing to do with inferences, ridiculous suppositions, 
or consequences ; that the question is purely a question of fact 
and experiment ; and that upon these he rests his doctrine. In 
short, he declares, as old Alice, in “The Castle Spectre,” does 
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concerning the apparition, that he does not say that craniology 
is possible, but only that it is true. Let us, in the first place, 
examine the general fact. The craniologists assert, or imply, that 
that there are prominences of unequal height, on the surface of 
the brain. Now, setting aside the convolutions, which are not 
intended by them to be regarded as the distinct organic promi- 
nences, it does not seem that their position can be maintained, 
for the surface of the brain is, in general, uniformly spherical. 
That there may be occasionally a prominence or enlargement, in 
some particular part, will not be denied. But that there is any 
such series of these, as the craniological map indicates, seems to 
be entirely imaginary. 

In the next place, this theory implies, that the prominences, 
supposing them to exist, must be attended with corresponding 
ones in the bony covering or skull. This position seems so 
extraordinary, that it is difficult to conceive how it can be seri- 
ously maintained. One needs only to examine a series of skulls 
to perceive its incorrectness. ‘The surfaces are nearly level and 
smooth. Moreover, where there are any known prominences in 
the brain, they usually affect only the inner plate, as it is called, 
(for the skull consists of two,) without altering the shape of the 
outer. The figure of the outer plate, on the other hand, is frequently 
altered, without reference to the brain. Thus the space between 
the two plates is frequently considerable, forming large cavities. 
In such cases there will often be an external projection of the 
skull, not only without a corresponding prominence of the brain, 
but with an actual depression of it. 

One of these cavities is called the frontal sinus; it is directly 
under the organ of locality. If this sinus is large, it occasions an 
internal, as well as external projection of the bone, and a corres 
sponding depression. In some animals, these sinuses are enormous. 
In the lion, they extend over the whole top of the head, and if 
the outer part of the skull of this animal is to be considered as a 
measure of the brain, he must be regarded as an exceedingly 
benevolent and pious brute. 

It is by these sinuses that the forehead is often raised in some 
animals, as the elephant and owl; and Gall says, that this loftiness 
of forehead gives them an air of wisdom, and leads mankind to 
ascribe these qualities to them. 

But how evidently unfounded is this notion. It is the quietness 
and gravity of the owl, as usually seen in the day time, that 
give him the air of reflection; as it is the knowledge of the 
elephant’s sagacity, which induces us to connect with his external 
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appearance an idea, which would hardly be suggested by the 
latter alone. 

The organ of music is situated upon a corner of the bone of 
the forehead, the projection of which is entirely bony. 

The side of the head is covered by a large and thick muscle, 
which completely conceals the bone, and is itself of different size 
in different individuals, and yet we are set to look for organs in 
such a region as this. This muscle is very large and strong in 
certain animals of prey, and causes the great breadth of the head 
in these animals; or, according to Gall, the great developement 
of the organ of slaughter. Usdenenssty, however, the real 
breadth of the skull in the lion, when the muscle is taken away, 
is often less than that of the sheep. 

Let us admit, however, that the brain is thus composed of 
organs, and that the external surface of the head corresponds 
with that of the brain. Does experience show, that a large head 
is an indication of superior powers, or the reverse? This is a 
question of experience, which every one must determine for him- 
self. But every man’s experience must, we think, convince him, 
that there are very many exceptions to this rule. 

The difference between the intellectual powers of man and those 
of other animals is immense, admitting them to differ only in degree ; 
but no corresponding difference exists in their respective brains. 
The only difference between man and the orang-outang, in this 
respect, is the greater convexity of the upper part of the brain in 
the former. In this convexity, however, in this additional half- 
inch of brain, the craniologists may say, lies the whole secret, 
and the whole superiority of man. Unfortunately, however, this 
additional half inch, and not only this, but almost every part of 
the brain, has been destroyed, in different individuals, without 
the mind’s being materially affected, or without the man’s being 
reduced to a monkey. Moreover, there are certain nations who 
remove this convexity by artificial means, as the Caribs of the 
West Indies, and the Flatheads of the Columbia river. ‘These 
Indians flatten the top of the skull, by means of machines, applied 
to the head in early life. No diminution of intellectual vigor, 
however, follows from this. On the contrary, these people are 
remarkable for their intelligence and acuteness. 

If we consider the cireumstances of animals, in this particular, 
we shall find as little correspondence. ‘Thus the brain of the 
half-reasoning elephant is not nearly so large, in proportion to his 
body, as that of the goose; and that of the domestic fowl, the 
stupidest and most obstinate of animals, is nearly sixteen times as 
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large, in the same proportion, as the corresponding: part in that 
noble quadruped, the horse. 

To the general principles of craniology, therefore, all experience 
would seem to be utterly contradictory. Let us come, then, to a 
more particular consideration of the several supposed organs. 

The phrenologists assert, that the most remarkable and influen- 
cing propensities are accompanied by corresponding prominences 
in the skull, and that a mass of evidence has been collected in 
support of this pretension. How much weight must be given to 
this evidence? It would seem that it can have but little. For, 
first, from the nature of the subject, it is not likely to be unbiassed. 
There is, as was before observed, a natural and general desire to 
believe in this doctrine. It is of the utmost importance to man, 
especially to man in a state of civilization, to be able to judge of 
the characters and ruling propensities of those with whom he has 
to deal. We are continually seeking some method of forming 
just opinions at first sight. Moreover, we do form some opinion 
of an individual at first sight, and are frequently mortified when 
we find this opinion entirely erroneous. The witnesses are 
desirous to find the fact in accordance with the theory, and are, 
therefore, to be suspected. 

Secondly ; the character of the witnesses, for sound judgment 
and veracity, is not unquestionable. At the head of these stand 
the founders of the theory, Gall and Spurzheim. But, as they 
had a theory to complete and support, their evidence, taken by 
by itself, is worth little or nothing. 

The next class of witnesses are those, who have, by the study 
of anatomy and physiology, qualified themselves to judge of the 
soundness of the pretensions of the craniologists. The number of 
these, however, is not great; while the opposers and contemners 
among persons thus qualified to judge, are numerous and celebrated. 
And we cannot but think, that, as to the few respectable names on 
the side of the craniologists, a warm imagination has often supplied 
the place of impartial examination. Give to the opinion of these, 
however, all the weight which they can reasonably expect, and they 
must still admit, that it is overbalanced by that of the unbelievers. 

Another class of witnesses, are the members of phrenological 
societies, and students in phrenology, who have no other claim to 
any acquaintance with physiology. ‘The testimony of these must 
clearly be of small value. 

But the most serious objection to all testimony on this subject, 
is its illusive and intangible nature, and the difficulty of arriving at 
any conclusive facts. 
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Come and see, says the phrenologist, triumphantly ; use your 
own eyes; make the experiment for yourselves. ‘This is all 
very well; but here lies the very difficulty, namely, in making 
the experiment. One would think, from the language sometimes 
used, that the divisions of the head were as plain as those on a 
muskmelon; and that it was as easy to designate a man’s cerebral 
organs, as to count the windows of a house or the squares of a 
chess-board. But in practice it is not quite so easy. At first, we 
were told, that the palm of the hand was to be applied to the 
surface of the organ, and that it required some little tact to esti- 
mate the comparative proportion of an organ in this way. Lately, 
however, this notion is beginning to assume the apparatus of an 
exact science, and to calculate geometrically the length and 
breadth of a propensity, and the solid contents of an emotion. 

It is clear, however, that the craniometer will serve only to 
estimate the relative size among the organs of an individual; 
for the organ of imagination in a giant, may be small when com- 
pared with his other organs, and yet monstrous, when compared 
with that of any other individual. To make the experiment, 
therefore, we must find, first, what ought to be the size of an organ, 
in any given head, and measure its difference from the standard 
of mediocrity. A process which will readily be perceived to be 
easier to imagine than to perform. 

But this is really the least difficulty. We have next to determine 
the character of the individual, the circumstances to which he has 
been exposed, his early education, habits, mode of employment, 
and the like. ‘These things must be taken into consideration; for if 
the phrenologist denies the power of these to affect the character, 
he becomes an avowed fatalist. If he admits it, he must also 
admit that a man’s character may disagree with the testimony of 
his organization. Moreover, our individual actions are the results 
of complicated and various motives, so that it is difficult to refer 
any series to their true source. And indeed many would seem 
to indicate the want, rather than the presence of an organ. ‘Thus 
in the case of theft. Why does a man steal? Because he has a 
strong desire for money, or that which money can procure? Such 
desires are common and powerful in a state of civilization. The 
lover of pleasure, who wastes his fortune in ridiculous expences, 
and who is miserable when his credit is at length exhausted ; the 
fine lady, who puts the profits of her husband’s labors for a month 
upon her shoulders, in the shape of a Cashmere shawl, or bids it 
sparkle from the diamonds in her hair; the man of science, who 
sighs for new series of foreign Transactions; the lawyer, who 
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cannot buy the last volume of Reports; the country clergyman, 
who has found the quarter lasts longer than his salary; and the 
country doctor, who has worn out his horse and his saddle- 
bags,—all these agree with the thief, in the desire; but they are 
prevented from stealing by some organ which must be small in 
him. What is this organ? Is it self-esteem or pride? But 
is the thief without pride in his ingenuity, in his resources, his 
tricks, his cunning, and his escapes? Is it love of approbation ? 
And where is it stronger than in the marauder, who thirsts for 
the noisy applause of his comrades, and screws his courage to 
the sticking-place, by the hope of ensuring it. Is it fear? Is the 
thief necessarily fearless? ‘The sound of a shaken leaf shall 
chase him.” 

To make experiments, therefore, with any degree of accu- 
racy, requires an intimate acquaintance with the laws of mental 
phenomena, which is certainly neither common nor easy of 
acquirement. We must, therefore, trust, in a great measure, 
to the evidence of others, in this matter, in which few, as we 
have shown before, can be competent witnesses. And thus 
this sounding boast of the experimental character of phrenology 
dwindles into insignificance. 

One consequence of this last difficulty of judging concerning 
mental phenomena, is a —— change of nomenclature, by the 
geographers of the skull. Thus the model, which was procured 
some years since, with its organs of murder, of theft, of cunning, 
of ambition. and of mechanic art, is no longer certain. Murder 
and propensity to quarrel, are now transmuted into destructive- 
ness and combativeness. Theft splits into acquisitiveness and 
secretiveness Cunning and ambition can no longer be found; 
and the mechanic arts are swallowed up in constructiveness. 

Another consequence is the difficulty of convicting the phrenolo- 
gist of an error. Nature, in this instance, say they boldly, admits 
of no exceptions. A single one is sufficient to overturn our theory. 
Show us one, and we relinquish it. An assassin is found with a 
small-organ of destructiveness; they are called on to fulfill their 
engagement, and what is the answer? That this is only a beauti- 
ful illustration of the truth of phrenology ; for, though the organ of 
destructiveness is insignificant, that of avarice is so enormous, that 
the individual would rather destroy life, than want an addition to 
his hoard. But if you insist that the individual was a careless 
spendthrift, who hung loose upon the world, and who had no hoard 
to increase ; it was then the organ of combativeness, which com- 
pelled to quarrelling and wrath so powerfully. If you deny that 
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the organ is large, you have the callipers and craniometer arrayed 
against you; and it is hard if some organ cannot be found sufti- 
ciently large to balance all deficiencies of the others. 

In short, it is equally easy to fit the organ to the character, 
and the character to the organ. If a man has a large organ 
of imagination, it is not difficult to find that he wrote a few 
verses in the course of his life, which may claim for him the title 
of a poet; or he could tell a good story; or was given to building 
castles in the air, or engaging in wild speculations; or else he 
had a turn for drawing ; or, at least, he sometimes told a lie, when 
he might as well have held to the truth. There is no difficulty 
in finding bad qualities to match the organs of those we dislike ; 
or good ones, which shall correspond with the amiable promi- 
nences of our friends. 

It seems to be almost a waste of time to oppose with gravity, 
a notion like that of the phrenologists. But, as I have before ob- 
served, it has received the sanction of a few respectable names. 
Persons of this class have sometimes complained, that they were 
attacked with ridicule rather than with argument; and that the 
community have only laughed at the doctrine, when they should 
have studied it. But it would seem that the general merriment 
excited by phrenology is a strong argument against it; an evidence, 
in short, that it is opposed to the common sense and common 
observation of mankind, if it does not prove, that the organs of 
individuality and comparison are only developed sufficiently in the 
select few who believe in phrenology. 

However ridiculous this doctrine may appear to those who are 
acquainted with the history of man, there is nothing wonderful 
in its rise or diffusion; and there will be nothing wonderful in 
its decline and final repose with similar fanciful conceptions. Kt 
will doubtless, ere long, be found only in the same page of history 
with physiognomy, animal magnetism, and tractoration ; and the 
memory of phrenological societies will rest with that of the 
Perkinean Institution. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED. 


[FROM THE SPANISH OF LUIS PONCE DE LEON.] 


Alma region \uciente, 
Prado de bien andanza, que ni al hielo, &c. 


Reaton of life and light! 

Land of the good whose earthly toils are o’er ! 
Nor frost nor heat may blight 

Thy vernal beauty; fertile shore, 

Yielding thy blessed fruits for evermore ! 


There, without crook or sling 

Walks the good shepherd ; blossoms white and red 
Round his meek temples cling ; 

And, to sweet pastures led, 

His own loved flock beneath his eye are fed. 


He guides, and near him they 

Follow delighted; for he makes them go 
Where dwells eternal May, 

And heavenly roses blow, 

Deathless, and gathered but again to grow. 


He leads them to the height 

Named of the infinite and long sought Good, 
And fountains of delight ;— 

And where his feet have stood 

Springs up, along the way, their tender food. 
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And when, in the mid skies 

The climbing sun has reached his highest bound, 
Reposing as he lies, 

With all his flock around, 

He witches the still air with modulated sound. 


From his sweet lute fldw forth 
Immortal! harmonies of power to still 
All passions born of earth, 

And draw the ardent will 

Its destiny of goodness to fulfill. 


Might but a little part, 

A wandering breath of that high melody, 
Descend into my heart, 

And change it, till it be 

Transformed and swallowed up, oh love, in thee ; 


Ah then my soul should know, 

Beloved! where thou liest at noon of day, 
And from this place of woe 

Released, should take its way 

To mingle with thy flock, and never stray. 


B.- 





SEA-SIDE MUSINGS. 


°T 1s a fair scene ;—the few clouds, dark and dun, 
That lie like islets in the glorious west, 
Are streaked with flame, as the broad setting sun 
Sinks slowly to his golden hall of rest ; 
While his slant rays throw o’er the ocean’s breast 
Bright threads of silver, and the flashing spray 
Seems set with jewels, like the bridal vest 
Of proud Sultana. Bright is the array, 

When thus, in quiet pomp, goes slowly down the day. 
VOL. Ht. 18 
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Winds gentle as the watching mother’s prayer, 

Come o’er the waters, as they sink and swell 

With buoyant motion, such as heaves the fair 

Breast of the cradled infant, when the spell 

Is broke, that locks the thoughts in memory’s cell. 

Hither the secret worshipper alone 

Might come to pray, and here might hermit dwell ; 

Centuries have wreathed the moss-crown round the stone, 
And flowers here spring and fade, unnoticed, and unknown. 


There is no sign of life within the shore’s 
Wide circuit, save that now and then his cry 
The wheeling curlew on the breeze outpours, 
Or far away, where mingle earth and sky, 
A small sail, dim in distance, passes by, 
Like some proud eagle, on his steady flight 
Far through the welkin’s clear profundity, 
Or like a cloud of filmy, flaky white, 
Borne through the moonlight blue,—one lonely speck of light. 


Here, as I sit, strange fantasies and dreams, 
With hues as vivid as reality, 
Flit by. The infinite blue ocean seems 
A thing of life. Shrouded in mystery, 
Heave thy long billows onward, sounding sea! 
And, in thy voice, full many tales are told 
Of griefs that in thy secret caverns be, 
Of joys that wither in thy circling fold, 
Like flowers that wake to life in winter’s chill and cold. 


And yet thou art a thing of loveliness, 

And forms surpassing fair thy waters hide ; 

The branching coral blends, in sweet caress, 

With intertwining sea-plants—far and wide 

Gems sparkle to the swaying of the tide ; 

Beings, the seaman’s dread, thy blue depths throng 

And poets feign, how o’er thy bosom glide 

Beautiful sea-nymphs, warbling such sweet song 
As wakes the hidden rill, winding its path along. 
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And fearful thoughts, too, round thee east their spell ; 

A voice comes up from thy dark-heaving wave, 

Distant and deep, like sound of funeral bell ; 

A voice which tells, that there have found a grave 

Multitudes of earth’s children, master, slave, 

The grey-haired father, and the blooming boy, 

Warriors that wore the laurels of the brave, 

And forms of beauty. Ah! could’st thou destroy 
Her whose fair tresses streamed upon the breath of joy! 


Cities have sunk beneath thy victor march, 

As when of old, with mutterings deep and low, 

Sprung the volcano’s mine, and a red arch 

Of flame gushed forth, and whelmed beneath its flow 

Italia’s fairest lands. The keels that plough 

Thy breast, masses of strength, oh, what are they, 

When thy waves rage, and like the drifting snow, 

Throughout the darkened air is flung thy spray, 
And thy dark caverns all lie open to the day. 


And yet thou art a picture of man’s life,— 

Of youth, when sparkling hope keeps festival, 

And years flow on like sunlit streams,—man’s strife 

For fame,—of wintry age, when sorrows fall 

Like blight in summer on the soul, and all 

The founts of joy are choked. As o’er thy face 

Blank darkness spreads her melancholy pall, 

Thou shadowest forth our end, when life’s short race 
{s run, and man is laid in his long resting-place. 


E. P. 


FANCY. 


Ar day’s soft close, when village sounds have died 
By the green hill, and o’er the hamlet-side, 
Ofitimes a strain of fairy music steals 

On my raptear with low and plaintive peals— 
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Oh! then what spirit haunts the hill, the glade, 
And breathes around its mellow serenade ? 


Is it the harp’s wild burst, the timbrel’s swell, 

The lyre’s rich chime, or breath of wreathed shell 1— 
Nor harp, nor lyre, nor tones unearthly, fill 

Yon ancient wood, that crowns the distant hill; 

Some torrent’s music, soft, yet wildly clear, 

By distance mellowed, breaks upon the ear— 

Fancy, wild fancy! haunts the boundless air, 

Breathes in each wind, each sound that wanders there ; 
Her viewless presence, her mysterious wand, 

Fill with enchantment air and sea and land! 


With solemn tread men pass, where rose of yore 

The minstrel’s song,—where song may breathé no more, 
With awe they linger, where the mystic tune 

Hath filled the cloister’s cell at night’s still noon ; 

And, as soft light streams through the pictured pane, 
Cowled heads seem bending o’er each ruined fane ; 

As the long grass waves o’er each shattered wall, 

The pale, meek nuns, at Fancy’s magic call, 

Haunt the grey arch, the rudely-sculptured pile, 

The broken shrine, and dim sepulchral aisle. 


Oft bends the traveller, when the curfew’s chime 
Tolls from yon spire the silent lapse of time, 

Where the green turf upheaves its billowy ridge, 

To trace some rampart’s sweep, some time-worn bridge, 
Or the rude marks which shaft and columns bear, 
Grey! with the dust which years have scattered there ; 
Fancy then paints those scenes, when stormy song 
And ringing trumpets roused the mailed throng ; 
When yon reft stones in ponderous grandeur frowned, 
And each dark turret sent defiance round ; 

When serf and chieftain swept the wintry main 

To meet their foe, in war’s wild hurricane ! 


He tracks their course, and hears their clarion’s bray 
O’er the black waves that thunder round their way, 
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Hears their loud music o’er the waters wide, 

And their free shout float hoarsely o’er the tide ; 
Then, too, he marks their red-cross banners wave 
O’er Syrian hills,—each hill a pagan’s grave— 
While loud and far the heavy weapons ring 

As each stern chief, and England’s fiery king, 
Sweep o’er the plain, or fill with glittering mail 
The almond woods, in Syria’s quiet vale! 


All times are thine! When Spring’s first music breaks 
Through the pale woods, and o’er the tranquil lakes— 
When Summer’s voice rings gaily o’er the lea, 
And dancers throng the merry greenwood-tree— 
j When Autumn’s brow is wreathed with harvest grain, 
And Autumn fruits lie mellowing on the plain— 
When hoary winter. stirs the fallen leaves, 
And sighs along the_hills like one that grieves, 
Then Fancy reigns; when buds first bend the vine, 
Or at the year’s calm close,—all times are thine ! 

I. M. 


ANOTHER VISION IN VERSE.* 


°T was the eve of a balmy summer’s day, 

The sun was throwing his latest ray, 

The swallow was winging his homeward flight, 
And the fire-fly trimming his tiny light, 

The earth beneath, the heavens above, 

Were breathing peace, and joy, and love, 

As we sat in the glow of that western sky, 
While music’s voice was waking nigh. 


That western sky, that western sky, 
Its splendors still enchant mine eye ; 
And, oh! that music’s melting strain, 
It falls upon mine ear again. 





*See “The Atlantic Magazine,” vol. i. pp. 278—280. 
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I see them now, those forms.of light, 
Beaming in beauty upon my sight ; 

I hear it yet, that soothing song, 
Wafting its sweetness the air along. 


She sung of Memory—and the hour 

Gave emblem of her magic power ; 

For, oh! as bright as yon glowing sky, 

And dearer by far to the soul’s sad eye, 
Are the visions of prized and parted joys, 

As thou wak’st them, enchantress Memory. 


She sung of Hope—that sister twin, 
With brighter eye and gayer mien, 
And the sun’s last beam, as it faded away, 
To kindle again the dawning day ; 
Oh! it seemed as if meant for type and pledge, 
Sweet Hope! of thy new and cheering ray. 


She sung of Love—and nature all 
Proclaimed the hour Love’s festival, 
That hour of hours which awakens the sigh, 
And starts the tear in the maiden’s eye, 

As she thinks how with him who is far away, 
She has looked in her love on that western sky. 


She sung of Home—and the tearful eye 
Turned to its better home’on high, 
And deemed that line of golden light, 
Which poured its glories on the sight, 
Was a beam from that world, whose cloudless day 
No sin can stain, no death can blight. 


Such, as that glowing western sky 

Beamed in its beauty upon mine eye, 

Such as that melting music broke 

On my charmed ear, the thoughts it woke, 
Till it seemed, as we sat on that verdant hill, 
That each discordant note was still, 
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And all attuned, around, above, 
To Hope and Memory, Home and Love. 


Oh! there are hours which well repay * 

The sleepless night, the painful day, 

And moments in whose light appears 

The gathered gleams of countless years, 

And these were of them. Time may roll 

Its darkling shadows o’er my soul : 

One ray shall gleam, one charm remain ; 

That glowing west—thy soothing strain. 
DIGAMMA. 





ON SEEING A CHILD 


KNEELING UPON HIS MOTHER’S GRAVE IN TEARS, WHILE HIS PLAY-FELLOWS 
WERE SPORTING AMONG THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 





“O soft are the breezes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfume, 
With lilies and jessamine fair.” 
; Bowring’s Russian Poets. 





Curip! dost thou mourn o’er the narrow bed 
Of a mother, laid to rest ? 
Hark! ’t is the voice of the dear one dead; 
- % Sweet are the tears by affection shed, 
Green be the grave-turf drest. 


“Come at the hour when the night-dews weep, 
Come with the breaking light, 
Come at the hour when the moonbeams sleep, 
Come when the winds of autumn sweep 
‘O’er the chords of the solemn night. 








* The gentle reader will thank me for recalling to his mind a beautiful passage in 
eur gifted Halleck’s “ fairy creature of the elements,” his charming “Fanny.” Is 
there not an allusion also to something, je ne sgais quoi, of Moore’s? 
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“ Here is the field where the mighty lie, 
In the pride of glory bowed ; 
And deep is the breath of the mourner’s sigh, 
And dimmed is the light of beauty’s eye, 
At thought of the chilly shroud. 


“The lovely, too, with the crested worm 
Here in silence rests her now; 
Gone is the grace of her angel-form, 
Gone—like the gleam of the lightning-storm, 
The fire of her passioned brow.” % 


Why, ’mid the tears of the green grave’s flowers, 
Is the voice of the trifler gay ? 

Ah! it is youth in his festive hours, 

Like fawns in the shade of spring’s gay bowers, 
On the turf of the dead at play! 


Youth! from the tomb hear the spirit’s moan, 
Like the zephyr-tones of even :— 

“ Leave me, leave me, ye triflers, alone, 

*Till the mourner kneels at the sculptured stone, 
And reads of the bliss of Heaven.” 


Life, in its morn, hath a joy-lit eye, 

And gay are its bright wreaths spread ; 
When the infant of days and the hoary die, 
A tear ’s at their hearse and a pitying sigh— 

But mirth o’er the buried dead ! 


C. 
New Haven, January, 1826, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The baw: Rifleman’s Comrade ; a Narrative of his Military Adventures, 2 itr 
and Shipwreck. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1827. 12mo. pp. 3 


Tose who found entertainment in the “ Adventures of a 
Young Rifleman,” and of a “ French Sergeant,” will be pleased 
with this volume. It purports to be the narrative of a private 
soldier, who served first in the armies of France under Bonaparte, 
and afterwards in those of England. In regard to the truth of 
the events related, it is probably much on a level with its prede- 
cessors, having, like them, a strong appearance of probability, and 
being, it is likely, in the main a statement of facts; though the 
fitting up is undoubtedly by a more skilful hand than that of the 
pretended narrator. This book is amusing, as much so, we 
should think, as the “ Young Rifleman,” though inferior to the 
*‘ Adventures of a French Sergeant.” The author began his 
military life among the French troops which entered Spain in 
1807, ostensibly to protect the country from the English, but in 
fact to secure it for Bonaparte. He gives an interesting account 
of the disgust with which they were Teceived by their protegés, 
and of the bloody strife which it soon kindled. Tn the course of 
the struggle our hero was taken prisoner, and transported, after 
much suffering from close confinement, to the island of Cabrera. 
He gives a brief description of the situation of the prisoners there, 
so well set forth in the “ Adventures of a French Sergeant.” After 
remaining here three years, the wish for freedom induces him to 
enter the English service, and he sails with a detachment for Sicily. 
As a specimen of his manner, we extract a part of his remarks on 
that country, which, however, so far as they relate to the inhabi- 
tants, are not to be received without considerable allowance. 

“ Sicily, in truth, is one of the few countries which may be called 
rich, even to superfluity, in the various necessaries and luxuries of 
human life. Every fruit of the earth is produced in abundance: 
oranges, figs, carobs, Indian figs; all sorts of vegetables ; wines of the 
most agreeable strength and flavor ;—the whole are to be had without 
requiring the aid of much tillage of the ground, which, if it be but 
slightly cultivated, returns with tenfold interest the se eds entrusted 
to its bosom. ‘To counterbalance this prodigality of nature, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of the country are extremely indolent, using 
no exertion to make the most of its indigenous advantages. For 
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the last century no improvement whatever has been made in the 
manners or genius of the natives of Sicily; the same ploughing 
utensils, the same carts, the same vestments, all continue, and will 
still continue, at least so long as the government shall remain in its 
state of reprehensible supineness. I have several times inquired 
of young, active-looking boys, begging about the streets, for 
what reason they did not endeavour to get work? to which the 
universal reply was, ‘ We don’t want it; we receive our dinner at 
the convent of San Dominico, and make provision for other wants 
as chance directs;’ that is to say, they unite the praiseworthy 
occupations of begging and stealing. The dolce far niente (‘the 
sweet trade of doing nothing’) is, in fact, highly popular among 
all classes of the people; and the come sta which salutes your ears 
at every moment, should be taken literally, as to stand still seems 
the most delightful enjoyment of a Sicilian’s existence. You may 
constantly see a number of persons sauntering about the livelong 
day, in order to offer articles for sale which scarcely amount to the 
value of two or three farthings, their principal object being to over- 
reach you by every means in their power.” pp. 124—126. 


From Sicily he went to Naples. The following ludicrous 
incident occurred during the voyage. 


‘On board our ship was an ape, the property of the captain ; 
and by the curious tricks of this animal we were greatly amused. 
An old gentleman of Naples was likewise on board, in the character 
of a passenger; he wore a perruque, and the ape had for a long 
time cast wistful glances thereon ; his intentions were obviously to 
abstract it, but they were foiled by the watchful diligence of the 
proprietor. One day, however, when we had just passed the 
Stromboli, and every one’s attention was absorbed by the view of 
Etna, which Jay before us, the mischievous monkey took advantage 
of our reveries to spring upon the Neapolitan, to seize the unfor- 
nate wig, and to bound, before any one could intercept him, up to 
the cross-stay of the middle-mast. The lamentations of the bereaved 
old gentleman, whose bald pate was thus left unprotected, excited, 
on the one hand, our universal commiseration ; but, on the other, 
when we looked up at the ape, who had put on the perruque the 
wrong side foremost, we burst into involuntary shouts of laughter, 
which after a while infected the good-natured loser himself. 

“It was quite impossible to catch the thief, who climbed suc- 
cessively to the very highest point of the mast, making so many 
grimaces that we were fairly compelled to hold our sides. In the 
evening he descended, bearing with extreme carefulness the stolen 
perruque under his arm, and hastening to his crib, which was 
situated under the step of the cabin, where we secured him, and 
rescued the wig, which we restored to its disconcerted owner.” pp. 
161, 162. 
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He subsequently goes to England, and engages on board an 
East-Indiaman to make a voyage to China. ‘The account of the 
voyage, of the wreck of the ship soon after doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, and of the situation and conduct of the crew left on 
a sand bank in the midst of the ocean, are taken, we are told, 
from the journal of a midshipman belonging to the ship, a friend 
of our hero, and form altogether as interesting a story as any of 
the kind that we remember to have met with, though much given, 
in our younger days, to reading “The Mariner’s Chronicle.” 
Our hero and the other survivors are finally released from their 
desolate abiding-place, and carried back to England, from whence 
he returns to his native country. We are inclined to think, on 
the whole, pretty well of this book. The gleanings of a private 
soldier, it is true, cannot add much to the stock of knowledge 
already accumulated respecting Spain, Sicily, and England. But 
the incidents which fell under his observation are related in a 
natural and amusing manner, and, as half the reading which is 
done in this world has amusement for its object, any book may be 
considered useful which is harmless, and contrives at the same 
time to serve up some valuable information in a shape that will not 
offend the fastidious palates of a generation of novel-readers. It is 
indeed refreshing to meet now and then with a book which pretends 
to deal in matter of fact. How far this book is actually deserving 
of credit, we do not pretend to say, but it really merits encourage- 
ment for not being ashamed of professing to tell the truth. 


Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 
1827. 12mo. pp. 257. 


Tuis is a very amusing volume, consisting of stories common 
among the peasantry of Ireland, in some cases given in the very 
words of the peasant narrator, and in all retaining much of the 
raciness of his manner. It is somewhat similar to the collection 
translated from the German of MM. Grimm, and republished in 
this country a few months since. ‘The stories in the book before 
us, however, are not so exclusively nursery tales, but fictions which 
amuse or affright the grown up children of the lower classes. 
These legends make us acquainted with several different classes 
of spirits. 

he Sheffro, or moonlight fairy, common to the popular fictions 
of so many countries, is a capricious little spirit, doing good or ill 
to the individuals of the human race, as the caprice of the moment 
prompts, given to stealing infants, and substituting some ill-favored 
sprite in the room of the mother’s darling. 
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The Cluricaune, a species of the fairy race, which appears to 
be indigenous in Ireland, the head-quarters of convivialty. The 
favorite resort of the Cluricaune is the wine cellar, where he 
stands sentry over the casks of good liquor, and frightens the 
servants who come to draw it. There is no such thing as getting 
rid of him; for when his tricks have made the house too unquiet 
to stay in, and the good folks have packed up bag and baggage, 
and are on the point of “ flitting,” he will be seen on a cart-load 
of wine casks, popping his head out of a bung-hole, ready to 
decamp with the rest of the family. 

The Phooka is a spirit who frequents solitary places, and is apt 
to make free with night-wanderers, especially those who have more 
wine than wisdom in their heads. These she is fond of whisking 
away on journeys to the mooa, or tumbling down precipices. In 
fact, every man who breaks his nose under the influence of 
whiskey, throws the blame upon the evil spirit Phooka. 

The Banshee is only seen or heard just before the approach of 
death to the individuals of particular families. She is not often 
visible, but her presence is usually announced by loud wailing 
near the chamber of the dying. 

Besides the tales which relate to these classes of spirits, there are 
several others of beings dwelling in splendid abodes at the bottom 
of lakes, and occasionally appearing on the surface of the earth. 

These stories are told with much -spirit, and present a lively 
picture of the popular superstitions of Ireland. They exhibit 
the workings of strong imaginations, unchecked by reason or 
knowledge, but, ae on that very account more picturesque 
and original. Out of such materials, men of genius have con- 
structed the most entertaining fictions. ‘They afford, moreover, 
much food for serious thought. ‘The picture of human weakness 
is interesting, as well as that of human power. The spectacle of 
undisciplined minds running into wild vagaries, which impair their 
strength and diminish their happiness, is impressive and mournful, 
and places in a strong light the benefits of intelligence, the advan- 
tages of education. ‘These visions belong to the night, and vanish 
with the dawn. It is humiliating to reflect, that a large part of 
Europe, which calls itself the most enlightened portion of the globe, 
is still given up to the superstitions of a darker age. The difference 
in intellectual light, between the men of education and the great 
body of the people, is immense, unnatural, pernicious, and could 
result only from a vicious political organization. The witches, 
fairies, and apparitions, which frightened the people of Europe in the 
fifteenth century, have not lost their terrors in the nineteenth, and 
never will until wealth and power, and consequently intelligence, are 
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more equally distributed among the inhabitants of its several states. 
If we turn to our own country, we shall be gratified with seeing” 
that these chimeras have little hold on the minds of our people. 
They have fled before the wide-spread intelligence produced by 
our happy political condition. ‘This reflection may console us 
for the comparative scantiness of our popular fictions. If we are 
compelled to admit that such a collection as the one before us 
could not be made in this country, we may look at the reason, and 
be satisfied. Our countrymen do not see ghosts, because they 
are not shut up in the dark. 


Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. In Two Volumes. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Lea. 1827. 12mo. 

Tuts book purports to be the narrative of a valetudinarian, 
who, finding a voyage necessary for his health, embarked on 
board a Greenland whaler, and braced his languid frame amid 
the rigors of the Frozen ocean, instead of seeking the sunny skies 
of Italy or the south of France. The account of the voyage, 
however, occupies but a small part of the volumes. ‘They consist 
mainly of stories, which the writer professes to have heard from 
his companions on shipboard, and the officers of other whaling- 
ships whom he met. That the writer has actually made such a 
voyage as he describes, is very probable from his familiarity with 
nautical manners and northern icebergs, and we may even adinit 
that he heard the outlines of his stories from his comrades and 
acquaintance in the expedition. They must, however, have 
undergone subsequently a great deal of filling up and polishing 
before they assumed their present form, for several of them have 
no small degree of merit. The writer is evidently a man of 
talent and cultivation, with a strong conception of character, and 
uncommon powers of describing external nature. ‘The situation 
of a ship in a storm on the Arctic ocean among tumbling icebergs, 
the eagerness of the whalers in the chase of their gigantic game, 
a battle of a boat’s crew on the water with three polar bears, and 
in fact most of the sketches of nautical scenes contained in these 
volumes, are given with very considerable effect. ‘The habits 
and manners of the sailors, and their Greenland frolics, are 
described in a lively way. The stories are all of them worth 
reading, which is more than we can say for a large part of the 
number with which the world is favored, and several have much 
more than ordinary merit. “The Nikkur Holl,” a tale of a 
Shetland fisherman, seduced by avarice to commune with demons, 
for the sake of discovering shipwrecked treasure, and perishing in 
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the attempt to which they instigate him, is perhaps the best. We 
extract a passage from this tale, to illustrate what we have said 
of the author’s power of description. Spiel Trosk, the hero of 
the tale, has just sacrificed a heifer to the spirits of darkness, and 
is lying at night closely bound up in her hide, on a Shetland 
mountain, expecting the presence of the demons. 


“ The simple fisherman had scarcely left his more daring partner 
exposed upon the wild peat bog, than, as if his departure had 
been a signal concerted with the demons of storm and desola- 
tion, a tempest broke forth, to which neither the experience of 
Spiel, nor his recollection of the reports of others, could find a 
parallel. It began with a glare of lightning, which exposed to his 
view, not only the crags and hills in his own neighbourhood, but 
the valleys beneath, and the sea, and the small islands which lay 
scattered out beyond the bay. He saw them but for a moment, 
but he could perceive their rocks whitened with the foam of tre- 
mendous billows, which were bursting over them; and he believed 
he beheld what appeared to him the vision of a large strange-built 
vessel, driving along, dismasted, upon the ocean. He scarcely did 
believe, and half doubted, that he had seen this latter object, for 
its figure and its crew (whose frantic gestures he had also imagined 
he had distinguished) were such as were to him before unknown. 
But if this sight were a mere phantom, what could have brought it 
before his eyes? The darkness that succeeded this wide gleam was 
of the deepest dye, and the peals of thunder that broke around him 
were as loud as though the heavens had burst in its discharge. A 
shower of fragments were scattered from the mountain tops, and 
poured down their sides, with a din and clatter more terrible than 
the noise of the elements. Spiel expected every moment to be 
crushed to pieces, or buried beneath a mass of rock, and his help- 
less state was now to him a source of the greatest anguish. Some 
of the pieces dashed nearly up to him, and others bounded past, 
and rushed headlong over the declivity into the dell beneath, where 
he could hear them rolling and splashing through the deep morass. 
It rained when Winwig had left him, but now a body of fluid fell 
down upon him scarcely divided into streams, for of drops there 
were none, and in an instant the surface of the quaking bog on 
which he lay became deluged. He suddenly found himself sur- 
rounded by water, which covered his lower extremities, leaving his 
head and shoulders free; for Petie had raised them on a tuft of 
moss, which, had he not done, Trosk would have been totally im- 
mersed. Still he felt the inundation rise, for the waterspout, or 
whatever else it was, continued to descend, and as he was unable 
to stir either hand or foot, he gave himself up todeath. He would 
have called upon Heaven, but the reflection of the iniquity in which 
he was engaged, choked his prayer. He would have invoked the 
powers of darkness, but a deep-felt horror thrilled through his frame 
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at the idea. He endeavoured to straggle, but the hide of Luckie 
seemed to cling more closely to him, with an avenging embrace. 
He thought of Petie—where was Petie? He shouted Petie! Petie! 
with all his strength, but his voice was drowned in the rush and 
turbulence of the flood, and he strained it till its sound was only a 
hoarser scream. A hoarser scream replied to him, or was it echo? 
He screamed again, in greater agony, half hoping, half in terror ; 
but the water filled his ears, and he knew not if he were answered. 
‘Gracious God, I perish!’ murmured Spiel, as the fluid touched 
his lips, and passed over them; but, in the next instant, a rush, 
like the hurried tumble of a cataract, faintly reached his hearing, 
and he felt the deluge sink from him, and leave his mouth uncov- 
ered. It subsided, however, but a little, yet enough to give him 
hope, and his dismay grew less. The pouring down from the clouds 
likewise diminished, and the pitchy blackness of the atmosphere 
was less intense. Gradually the fall of water became converted 
into a heavy shower, which continued to grow less, and glimpses 
of dull light broke through the mass of darkness. Spiel blessed the 
sight, and found his courage return; but he felt as exhausted as 
if he had been struggling with death, and he longed to be released 
from his confinement.” vol. i. pp. 126—128. 

The merit of the remaining tales is various. We have not 
room to analyse them, and can only say, that we have found 
pleasure in reading them, and that a little exercise in the art of 
composition, and a little more refinement of taste, are all that our 
author wants to make hima very agreeable writer. 





The Odd Volume. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 1827. 12mo. 


Tus is a collection of short stories, some original, others trans- 
lated. None of them has much merit. Two or three are from 
the German of the Baron de la Motte Fouqué. Most of his tales 
are sufficiently flimsy ; but we think better specimens might have 
been selected than those here presented. There are also three 
“ Legends of Number Nip,” tales of the tricks of Rubezahl, the 
German Robin Good-fellow, tolerably amusing child’s stories, 
and, as illustrative of popular superstitions, they will perhaps pass 
muster. An adventure of King James the Fifth incognito in the 
family of the Miller of Donne, is rather better than its neighbours. 
All we can say of the remaining stories is, that they are mostly 
tragical. These tales, on the whole, are about equal to the average 
of those which one meets with in magazines. ‘They may serve to 
keep a man awake a few minutes when he is going to sleep for 
want of something to do; but we cannot, in conscience, speak 
more favorably of them. 
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Perfection of the Natural Senses in Calmucks. A happy organization 
of corporeal frame, and the constant exertion made by the Calmucks to 
discern objects across the Steppes, convert their eyes into natural 
telescopes. They can see at the distance of twenty versts; they hear 
a sound even more remote; they smell the smoke of a watch-fire before 
the blaze is discernible ; and many among them are able, in the darkest 
nights, to ascertain at what part of the Steppes they are travelling by 
the smell of the herbs they tread upon. Almost every Calmuck has 
learned to read and write ; and they have sennachies, or bards, to recite 
tales in prose and verse, like the ancient Gael. Horse-flesh is their 
favorite food, and they are great consumers of tea, which, like Boniface’s 
ale, is “ meat and drink” to them. It is of the coarsest sort, brought 
from China, in large tablets, composed of the leaves and stalks of the 
tea-plant. The decoction is mixed with milk and salt butter. This 
preparation requires time, care, and skill; so the tea-cook is an important 
domestic in the train of a wealthy Calmuck. Ackermann’s Repos. for 
Dec. 1826. 


The Jesuits. The Jesuits are spreading in Switzerland. At the 
entrance of the city of Freiburg, a large and magnificent edifice is 
building for the Jesuits and their pupils, from Switzerland and other 
countries. When it is finished it will contain one thousand pupils, and 
it is said to have already cost three hundred thousand francs. This 
was raised by means of shares, which the Jesuits intend to pay with the 
— of their establishment ; there are at present eighteen Jesuits at 

reiburg, who act as teachers, have the title of professors, and are paid 
as such. They have at present thirty private pupils among them, and 
endeavour as much as possible to get rich young men, or the sons of 
powerful families. Gent. Mag. 


French Academy of Sciences. At a late sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, Dr. Villermé read a memoir upon the causes of mortality in 
risons, and the intensity of those causes. Prisoners (says Dr. Villermé) 
ive or die for the most part according to the wishes of those that imprison 
them. He proves this by comparing the mortality in prisons, such as it 
was ten years ago, with what it is at present. Thanks to the remark- 
able meliorations which do honor to authority, and which at the same 
time speak yeu | in favor of publicity, almost all over France the 
mortality has prodigiously diminished. In general, this diminution dates 
from the institution of the Royal Prison Society, the period at which 
the fate of prisoners began to attract public attention. Amongst the 
instances of extreme mortality, in the old prisons noticed by Dr. Villermé, 
there are some which cannot be contemplated without horror. Thus, in 
the prison of Pacé, scarcely one out of three or four survived; and in 
that of Villeverde, old department of the Dyle, out of two prisoners, one 
invariably fell a sacrifice, and frequently both. At Rouen the mortality, 
during the years 1812, 1813, 1814, was one in four. It is now only one 
in forty-six. New Month. Mag. 
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Novel and Curious Manufacture. M. Habenstreet, of Munich, an old 
officer, by patiently directing the labor of caterpillars within a limited 
space, has succeeded in producing an entirely new and very extraor- 
dinary kind of fabric. ‘These caterpillars are the larva of a butterfly 
known by the name of finea punctata, or, according’ to other naturalists, 
jinea padilla. ‘Their instinct leads them to construct above themselves 
a covering (fente) of extreme fineness, but, nevertheless, firm enough to 
be impenetrable by air; which covering can be easily detached from 
them. The inventor has made these insects work on a suspended paper 
model, to which he gives exactly the form and size which he requires. 
He has thus obtained, at pleasure, among other articles, square shawls, 
of the dimension of an ell; shawls two ells in lengh, and one in width; 
an aerostatic balloon, four feet high by two in horizontal diameter; a 
lady’s entire dress with sleeves, but without seam. When he wishes to 
give to the fabric any prescribed shape, all that he finds necessary is 
to touch the limits which ought not to be passed, with oil; for which the 
caterpillars have a natural repugnance, so strong, that they will not 
come in contact with it. The fabric, although perfectly consistent, 
surpasses the finest cambric in lightness. The balloon, which we have 
mentioned, weighs less than five grains. The warmth of the hand is 
sufficient instantly to inflate it; and the flame of a single match, held 
under it for a few seconds, is enough to raise it to a very considerable 
height, whence it will not descend for half an hour. When a shawl of 
the size of a square ell has been well stretched, it has been blown into 
the air by means of a small pair of bellows, and then resembles a light 
smoke, subject to the slightest agitation of the atmosphere. Ibid, 


Population of France. The average population of France during the 
six years from 1817 to 1823, has been computed at 30,319,444 souls, 
The average of the annual marriages, births, deaths, and increase of 
population, during the same period, appears to be as follows. 


Marriages... + 22s eee re eee wer CT 218,917 
po ae ee wrt rere. 
pO ee ee +6 & 6 6 eee db 66 eee 
Female births ...... Te ee ear ek + 463,649 
Legitimate Wivths ow ce tcc tec eee wee 892,677 
Tiegitimate Births 0. ccc ccc cee sees 65,199 
po eee Trey ka we 764,848 
PN 66 oe) es 6s Oe eee ee 386,453 
Ween GHEE 6 6 6 6 6 se We pw bide e « « $78,395 
Increase of population... . ... eves es Ce 


New Month. Mag. 


Moisture in Plants. The quantity of simple moisture, or rather of pure 
water, which some plants raise from the earth, is uncommonly great. 
This is beautifully exemplified in the organization of some creeping 
plants, in which the moisture is frequently conveyed the distance of 
forty, or fifty, or a hundred yards, before it reaches the leaves or fruit, 
or perhaps the assimilating organs of the vegetable. I have seen a 
plant of this sort, that had been accidentally cut across, continue to pour 
out pure limpid and tasteless water, in such a quantity as to fill a wine- 
glass in about half an hour. Finlayson’s Mission to Siam. 
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Cherokee Alphabet. A form of alphabetical writing, invented by a 
Cherokee, named George Guyst, who does not speak English, and was 
never tanght to read English books, some time since attracted consider- 
ble notice. Having become acquainted with the principle of the alphabet, 
namely, that marks can be made the symbol of sounds, this uninstructed 
man conceived the notion, that he could express the syllables in the 
Cherokee language by separate marks, or characters. On collecting 
all the syllables, which, after long study and trial, he could recall to his 
memory, he found the number to be eighty-two. In order to express 
these he took the letters of our alphabet for a part of them, and various 
modifications of our letters, with some characters of his own invention 
for the rest With these symbols he set about writing letters, and very 
soon a correspondence was actually maintained between the Cherokees 
in Will’s Valley and their countrymen beyond the Mississippi, five 
hundred and fifty-five miles apart. This was done by individuals who 
could not speak English, and who had never learned any alphabet except 
this syllabic one, which Guyst had invented, taught others, and intro- 
duced into practice. The interest in this matter increased, till, at length, 
young Cherokees were willing to travel a great distance to be instructed 
In this easy method of writing and reading. They have but to learn 
their alphabet and they can read at once. In three days they are able 
to commence letter-writing, and return home to their native villages 
prepared to teach others. It is the opinion of some of the missionaries, 
that if the Bible were translated and printed according to the plan here 
described, hundreds of adult Cherokees who will never learn English, 
would be able to read it in a single month. Either Guyst himself or 
some other person has discovered four other syllables of the Cherokee 
language, making, in the whole, eighty-six. This is a very curious fact, 
especially when it is considered that the language is very copious on 
some subjects, a single verb undergoing some thousands of inflections. 
New York Observer. 


Roman Boat. In making the common sewer in London street, Glas- 
gow, from the part near the Cross down to the Molendinar Burn, there 
was found lately, at the depth of ten feet, the remains of a boat, lying 
in a bed of blue clay, which was covered and surrounded by fine sand, 
like that found on the shores of a navigable river or wide frith. Some 
of the clinker nails, used as fastenings, and found in the wood, which 
was fine oak, have become quite black from long immersion under the 
earth. The caulking appeared to have been wool dipped in tar. Some 
years ago, when the common sewer was cutting in the Stockwell, a 
boat of a similar description was found a little above Jackson street ; 
which would indicate that these two places, where the boats have been 
found, were then the line of the shore of the frith, or bed of the river. 
These boats must have lain for many centuries in the places where they 
were found. The workmanship would indicate, that they were formed 
by a people considerably advanced in civilization. It is probable they 
were constructed by the Romans, about the period of Agricola’s expedi- 
tion into Caledonia, nearly one thousand seven hundred and forty years 
ago; at which period there seems little reason to doubt, that the greater 
part of the ground on which Glasgow now stands, and all the lower 
lands on both banks of the river, to a considerable distance, were covered 
by the waters of the Frith of Clyde. 
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Electricity and Magnetism. The brig Medusa, Captain Aspelt, of 
Jersey, while on the passage from La Guayra to Liverpool, encountered 
a thunder-storm in lat. 33° 38’ long. 58° 12’, during which the electric 
fluid destroyed the magnetic power of the compasses on board ; two of 
which were on deck, and two in the cabin. An optician has examined 
the compasses, and finds they have entirely lost their attractive powers. 
New Month. Mag. 


The Tallipot-tree. A leaf of'this extraordinary tree has lately been 
brought over from the island of Ceylon, of which place it is a native, 
and is now in the possession of the Rev. R. Fletcher, of Hampstead. 
The leaf is ina good state of preservation ; it measures fully eleven feet 
in height, sixteen feet across its widest spread, and from thirty-eight to 
forty feet in circumference. If expanded as a canopy, it is sufficient to 
defend a dinner party of six from the rays of the sun, and in Ceylon is 
carried about by the natives for that purpose. Ibid. 


The Nile. It is at length placed beyond doubt, that the Nile, of which 
Bruce conceived he had discovered the sources in Abyssinia, and which 
the Portuguese had seen and described in the sixteenth century, is only 
a tributary stream flowing into the true Nile, of which the real source 
is much nearer the equator. For this information we are indebted to 
M. Calliaud, who accompanied the predatory expedition of the two sons, 
Ismael and Ibrahim, of the pacha of Egypt into Nubia, and who, in 
conjunction with M. Latorres, has made known to us a new region in 
the interior of Africa, more than five hundred miles in length, and 
extending to the tenth degree of northern latitude. This gentleman 
has likewise determined the position of the city of Meroe, of which he 
found the ruins in the Delta, formed by the Bahr-el-Abriel (the White 
River), and the Bahr-el-Azrag (the Blue River), precisely in the spot 
where D’Anville had placed them upon the authority of ancient authors. 
Avenues of sphinxes and of lions, propylea and temples in the Egyptian 
style, forests of pyramids, a vast enclosure formed with unbaked bricks, 
seem to point out in this place the existence of a large capital, and may 
serve to elucidate the still undecided question, “ Whether civilization 
followed the course of the Nile from Ethiopia to Egypt; or whether it 
ascended from Egypt to Nubia?” Ibid. 


New Exchange of Paris. The new Exchange of Paris is incontestibly 
the finest monument of this kind in the world; it equals in size the 
Parthenon at Athens. Like that famous temple, the Exchange of Paris 
has the form of an oblong quadrangle, surrounded with pillars almost of 
the same dimensions, but more numerous ; the hall is immense ; it goes 
to the roof of the building, and a cover of glass crowns it. A double 
portico on the ground-floor and the first story goes quite round. The 
ornaments are in the best taste, and the tout ensemble at once clegant 
and grand. Ibid. 
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A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writings of John Adams. 
By William Cranch Read, March 16, 1827, in the Capitol, at the 
request of the Columbian Institute, and published at their request. 

Memoirs of Eminent Female Writers. By Anna Maria Lee. Phila- 
delphia. 


EDUCATION. 


Excerpta ex Scriptis Publii Ovidii Nasonis. Accedunt Notule Anglice 
et Questiones. In Usum Schole Bostoniensis. Impensis Hilliard, Gray, 
Little, et Wilkins. 12mo. pp. 312. 

Celestial Planisphere, or, a Map of the Heavens; designed for the 
Use of Schools and Private Families. By M. R. Bartlett. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, adapted to the present im- 
proved state of the science; beimg the Fourth Part of a Course of 
Natural Philosophy, compiled for the Use of the Students of the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, New England. By John Farrar, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
8vo. pp. 420. 

The First of April, an interesting work for Youth. Philadelphia. 

Nature Displayed, in her mode of ‘ieaching Languages ; adapted to 
the French. By N.G. Dufief. Seventh Edition, corrected. Philadelphia. 
A. Dupouy. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Dufief’s Nature Displayed. Adapted to the Spanish Language, by 
Professor Velazquez and Don Manuel de Torres. Philadelphia. A. 
Dupouy. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Excerpta quedam e Scriptoribus Latinis probatioribus. Notis illus- 
trata. In Usum Juventutis Academice. Editio altera. Bostonii, 
Nov-Anglorum. Impensis Wells et Lilly. 8vo. pp. 406. 

Third Class Book, comprising Reading Lessons for Young Scholars. 
Boston Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 18mo. pp. 216. 

A System of Geographical Questions, accompanied with Problems for 
the Use of the Globes, designed to accompany the various Geographies 
in use in Common Schools. By J. Olney. Hartford. D. F. Robinson 
& Co. 

An Abridgment of Milner’s Church History, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Families. By Rebecca Eaton. Second Edition. 


LAW. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Circuit Court of the 
United States, for the Second Circuit, comprising the Districts of New 
York, Connecticut, and Vermont. By Elijah Paine, Jr. Vol. I. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering. Vol. III. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
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Virginia Cases, or Decisions of the General Court of Virginia, chiefl 
on the Criminal Law of the Commonwealth, from 1815 to 1826. Wit 
an Index. By William Brockenbrough. Vol. II. 

Day’s Connecticut Reports. Vol. V. Hartford. O.D. Cooke & Co. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Lessons in Practical Anatomy, for the Use of Dissectors. By W. E. 
Horner. Second Edition. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

A Treatise on General and Special Anatomy. By W. E. Horner. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Principles of Dental Surgery, accompanied by a General View of 
the present State of Dental Surgery. By Leonard Koecker, M.D. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Elements of the Game of Chess. By William Lewis. Revised and 
corrected, with Additions, by an American Amateur. New York. G. & 
C. Carvill. 

American Herpetology, or, Genera of North American Reptilia. 
With a Synopsis of the Species. By Richard Harlan, M. D. Phila- 
delphia. 

Tables of Interest, calculated according to Legal and Equitable 
Principles, at 6 per cent. per annum. By L. Chapman. Second Edition. 
New York. Bliss & White. 

A Plea for the West “Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
for you, do ye even so forthem.” Boston. Samuel H. Parker. 8vo. 
pp. 15. 

A Military Journal during the American Revolutionary War. By 
James Thacher, M. D. late Surgeon in the American Army. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. Boston. Cottons & Barnard. 8vo. 

. 487. 
wee of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery, as applied in 
Reading and Speaking. By Ebenezer Porter, D. D. Andover. Mark 
Newman. 12mo. pp. 404. 

A Tariff of Duties, with allowance for Drafts and Tares, according 
to the Law and the Usage of this Customhouse. Boston. 

An Appeal to the Lay Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Pennsylvania. 

Remarks, Propositions, and Calculations relative to a Railroad from 
Baltimore to the Ohio River. By Minus Ward, Civil Engineer. 

Address delivered before the Rhode Island Society for the Encour- 
agement of Domestic Industry, at their Anniversary, October 9, 1826. 
By Joseph L. Tillinghast. Providence. Smith & Parmenter. 8vo. 
pp. 26. 


NOVELS. 
Ormond; or, the Secret Witness. By Charles Brockden Brown. 
A New Edition. Boston. S. x. Goodrich. 12mo. 
John Williams; or, the Sailor Boy. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 
18mo. pp. 34. 
POETRY. 


A Poet’s Leisure Hours. No. I. Waterford, N. Y. 12mo. pp. 70. 
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POLITICS. 


America; or, a General Survey of the Political Situation of the several 
Powers on the Western Continent. By a Citizen of the United States, 
Author of “ Europe.” Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Review of the Rev. Dr. Channing’s Discourse, preached at the 
Dedication of the Second Unitarian Church, New York, December 7, 
1826. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 8vo. pp. 72. 

A Sermon, wherein is shown that Sin is finite or limited in its 
Nature and Consequences; delivered in the First Universalist Church, 
Nantucket, Sunday Afternoon, January 28, 1827. By William Morse, 
Pastor. Nantucket. H. Clapp. 

The Influence of Truth; a Sermon, delivered at Newburyport, March 
20, 1827, at the Dedication of the New Brick Chur rch, in Titcomb street. 
By L. F. Dimmick. Newburyport. Charles Whipple. 

Unitarianism Vindicated from the Charge of not going far enough. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. (2mo. pp. 24. 

A Sermon delivered at Newark, N.J., October, 1808. By Lyman 
Beecher, A. M. Seventh Edition. Boston. T.R. Marvin. 8vo. pp. 27. 

A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary Enterprise. Second 
Edition. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 40. 

Causes of the Progress of Liberal Christianity in New England. 
Second Edition. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 16. 

The Young Christian’s Companion. By the Rev. G. P. Davis. Boston. 
Crocker & Brewster 

The Messiah’s Advent. A Christmas Eve Sermon, delivered on 
Sunday Evening, December 24, 1826, in Mendon, Conn. By the Rev. 
N. F. Bruce. 

Substance of Two Discourses on the Mode of Baptism, delivered at 
Hebron and Bristol, New es ee in the months of September and 
December. By Samuel Arnold. Concord. 8vo. pp. 47. 

The Assistant to Family Religion. In Six Parts. By William 
Cogswell, A. M. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. pp. 384. 

A Discourse on Ministerial Fidelity. By H. Hildreth, Minister of the 
First Parish, Gloucester. Gloucester. 8vo. 

A Discourse on the Good and Evil Principles of Human Nature, 
delivered in Scituate, February 18, 1827. By Samuel Deane. Boston. 
8vo. pp. 16. 
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A Map of the States of Missouri and Illinois, and the Territory of 
Arkansas. By E. Browne and E. Barcroft. 
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Leslie Linkfield. A Novel. By the Author of “ Goslington Shadow.” 
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Discourses on Various Subjects and Occasions, by Robert South, D. D. 
selected from the complete English Edition. With a Sketch of his Life 
and Character. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 479. 

Elegant Extracts; or, Useful and Entertaining Passages from the 
best English Authors and Translations. Originally Compiled by the Rev. 
Vicesimus Knox, D. D. A New Edition, prepared by James G. Percival. 
Vol. III. Epistles. Boston. Samuel Walker. 8vo. pp. 384. 

The Life and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke, Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. William 
Otter, A. M. F. L. 8. New York. Bliss & White, &c. 8vo. pp. 528, 

Coke upon Lyttleton. With a new Series of Notes and References, 
and a digested Index. By J. H. Thomas, Esq. First American, from 
the last London Edition. Philadelphia. R. H. Small. 

The Beauties of Lord Byron. Second Edition. Philadelphia. Towar 
& Hogan. 

Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Germany. By the Author 
of “Story of a Life.” Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

The Odd Volume. From the Second Edinburgh Edition. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 

Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J.C. L. 
Simonde de Sismondi. Translated from the Original, with Notes, by 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. New York. J. &J.Harper. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Woman Never Vext; or, the Widow of Cornhill. A Comedy in 
Five Acts. Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth; or, the Exiles of Siberia. From the French of Madame 
Cottin. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 184. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. First American, 
from the Second London Edition. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. 
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The Banks of the Irvine. By the Author of “Helen of the Glen.” 

Newman and Barretti’s Dictionary of the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, Second American, from the Fourth London Edition. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 

John Bull and Brother Jonathan. By Hector Bullus, Esq. A new 
and improved Edition. Philadelphia. R. Desilver. 
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Printing at the University Press in Cambridge, 


Scexnra v1 Prose [raians, tratte da’ pit celebri Scrittori Italiani, 
er uso degli Studiosi di questa Lingua; da Pierro Bacui, J. U. D. 
farettore di Lingua Italiana nell’ Universita Harvardiana. 1 vol. 12mo. 


In making this Selection of Italian Prose, the compiler, while he has confined 
himself to those writers who are distinguished for the purity and elegance of their 
style, has still been able to furnish an agreeable variety of pieces, disposed under the 
following heads ;— Favole, Novelle, Descrizioni, Viaggi, Storie, Orazioni, Vite, 
Elogj, Ritratti, Colloquj, Critica. Care has been taken to adopt an arrangement 
which shall lead the pupil gradually from what is easy to what 1s difficult; and to 
introduce the most remarkable passages in the civil and literary history of Italy, in 
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order that the book may serve, as far as possible, as an introduction to the Classics, 
and particularly as an illustration of the Poets. 


Hilliard & Brown have in Press, at Cambridge, 


An AMENDED VERSION OF THE Book or Jos, with an Introduction, 
and Notes critical and explanatory. By Georez R. Noyes. 


“It is the just observation of Bishop Lowth, that ‘the common English version of 
the Scriptures, as to the style and language, admits of but little improvement; but 
that, in respect to the sense, and the accuracy of interpretation, the improvements 
of which it is capable are great and numberless.’ This remark applies with peculiar 
force to the book of Job, which is generally thought to be less correctly translated 
than any other portion of the sacred volume. 

“Tt is the design of the proposed version to exhibit the results of the labors of the 
men of learning and genius, who have devoted themselves to the illustration of this 
book, since the common version was made. [In preparing it, the translator has had 
access to the best and latest critical works relating to it, in the English, German, and 
Latin languages. 

__ “It will be printed on good paper, with a fair type, in 1 vol. 8vo., containing 
about 200 pages, and bound in extra boards. Price to subscribers $1,50, payable on 
delivery.” 

An Intropuction to Botany. By Tuomas Nurratt, Curator of 
the Botanic Garden and Lecturer on Botany at Cambridge. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

An Irauian and Enextisn Dictionary, on the basis of Barerti’s, 
and containing all the words of the latest edition of GraGia’s, together 
with additions from Axserti’s and other standard dictionaries. In 
1 vol. 8vo. 


WORK PROPOSED. 


Mr. Mariano Cust y Sorer, of Baltimore, proposes to publish a 
Spanish Grammar, on a new plan, the object of which is to explain 
more fully than has hitherto been done, the principles of the language, 
to point out its various niceties and difficulties, and, in short, to serve as 
a complete repository of the peculiarities of the Spanish tongue, and a 
sure guide to any native or foreigner desirous of obtaining a perfect 
acquaintance with it. : 

The excellent grammar of Mr. Cubi intended for those who wish to acquire a 
knowledge offSpanish through the medium of the English, has already acquired a 
good deal of reputation; and if the work proposed be as well executed in its way as 
that was, it will deserve the patronage of the lovers of Spanish literature. It is said, 
that several distinguished countrymen of the author have given their approbation of 
the plan; and Mr. Cubi, in his prospectus, speaks of having bestowed a great deal of 
labor and study upon its execution. 

The work is to be published in two octavo volumes of from 450 to 500 pages each, 
and will be delivered to subscribers at $3,00 a volume. 
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